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CHAPTER XII.—(Continued). 


WHEN I started to dine at Maxilly Ihad made up my mind to 
burn my vessels, and to put an end to my perplexities. Victor 
or vanquished, I would that night decide on my future. Things 
did not go as I intended them to do. Life is complex, and in our 
previsions we make it more simple than it is. 

The priest was there before me. I found him in the drawing- 
room, talking to Dr. Meergraf. He was there before his time, 
hoping to find an opportunity of discharging his delicate mission. 
He had wasted his time. Madame de Lievitz was dressing, and 
did not appear until late. She was dressed in a light silk, which 
left her shoulders bare; her rippling hair was drawn back, 
giving width to her forehead. She was dazzling. I had never 
seen her form so light, her color so soft and bright, her glance 
so young, her smile so fresh; grace was playing amid her 
ribbons, in the folds of her dress, in the dilation of her nostrils, 
in the coming and going of her dimples. Her head, her 
shoulders, her hands were full of mysterious magnetic attrac- 
tion, surrounded by the vague atmosphere of softness, of hesita- 
tion that gives a soul to beauty, as the transparent mists of 
autumn soften the outlines of a landscape, and give to light 
itself the charm of a mystery. 

She welcomed me graciously, but made no allusion to her 
letter, to my answer, to my visits, to my fourfold rejection at 
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her door. One would have thought that she had seen me the 
evening before and was glad to see me again, and no more. The 
voluntary forgetfulness of this woman seemed to annihilate the 
past ; her tyranny extended even over facts. The fan she carried 
in her hand was not the one I had recovered for her. 

We sat down to table, and I was surprised not to see Livade. 
Madame de Lievitz informed me that he had that morning 
asked permission to go away for a few days. I understood that 
during the past week I had been sacrificed to the jealousy with 
which I was honored by the handsome lad, but that the moon 
changes, and that he was in his turn sacrificed to me. I did 
not long, however, trouble myself about him. I was sitting 
beside Madame de Lievitz; I was looking at her; I was 
breathing in her strange beauty ; now and then my hand touched 
her dress; my head grew dizzy, my heart ached, and my throat 
became dry with passion. 

The curé scarcely touched his food; his movements were 
embarrassed, the attentions showered on him by Madame de 
Lievitz put him out of countenance, he was inwardly yearning, 
I felt sure, for his parsonage, his square dining-room, his cloth 
of grey calico, the tumbled cap of his housekeeper. He was 
thinking of his approaching trial, of the moment when he would 
have to face the enemy and to utter, one after the other, all the 
beautiful sentences that he had composed and re-composed in 
his head during the night. He tried to accustom himself to 
Madame de Lievitz’s face, looking at her out of the corners of 
his eyes, while he answered all her questions upside down. 

When we went into the drawing-room after dinner, and he 
had swallowed a cup of coffee and a glass of Chartreuse, he 
drew himself up, coughed two or three times to clear his throat, 
rubbed his hands, and cracked all his fingers one after the other. 
He was waiting for an opening; Madame de Lievitz soon gave 
him one. She was nestling like a cat in the corner of a sofa. 

“Have you met Robert lately ?” she asked him. “I do not 
know what folly the lad had got into his head. He was going to 
leave his wife and to seek his fortune in California. I so 
scolded him, so sermonised him, that at last he cried peccavi. 
His wife is a little gay, nothing more. They embraced and are 
now as loving as turtle doves.” 
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The curé turned towards her eagerly. “Ah, madame!” he 
cried, “that is not the only married life you have smoothed. 
You appear over the troubled domestic waters with an olive- 
branch in your hand. You dissipate clouds, jealousies, bitter- 
nesses—you soften hard hearts! Oculus ceco, pes claudo.... 
You exercise the office of a minister of religion and of charity. 
You are an angel of mercy and of peace! Salve, accepta, cui 
Dominus adest. .’ He coughed to give time to think of a 
transition which he failed to find. ‘“ Would you permit me, 
madame,” he hesitated, “a moment’s private interview ?” 

She looked at him with her keen eyes: 

“ By all means,” she answered. ‘“ You want to speak to me on 
some urgent business ? Does it concern you or myself ?” 

“ Yourself, mudame—-yourself only. I am merely an am- 
bassador. . . .” 

“Tn that case,” she interrupted, “ you can speak before these 
gentlemen. They are friends from whom I have no secrets.” 

And with these words she nestled yet further into her corner. 
The curé pulled at his cravat, which was choking him, dragged 
at it to get air, then spread over his knees his large handkerchief. 
‘But, madame,” he stammered, “it is a private matter, a very 
private... .” 

“Do not trouble yourself,” she answered negligently. “I am 
like those bees who work in glass hives—I assure you I have 
nothing to hide.” 

Another silence, a leaden silence, in which you might hear a 
pin drop. “Since it is your pleasure,” began the poor cwré, 
“excuse the liberty. ... Iam only a village cwré, but the privi- 
lege of my cloth. ... I know I am speaking to a woman who is 
charity itself... . Propitiwm habes Dominum. You make so 
many happy, madame. Why must ...?” 

“You are not taking the slightest notice of poor Mirza’s 
advances,” she interrupted, pointing to the dog, who had placed 
her forepaws on the curé’s leg as she stretched herself, yawning 
lazily. 

The good curé patted Mirza on the head, and she turned away 
with a disdainful air and curled herself up at her mistress’s feet. 
He opened his snuff box, took a pinch of snuff, and waited a 


moment, his fingers raised, his eye perplexed ; but he had in his 
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character a gentle obstinacy that was not easily rebuffed. After 
two seconds’ hesitation he pulled himself resolutely together, 
came out of his shell, put out his honest tentacles again, which 
would suspect no danger till they touched it. “Ah, madame,” 
he went on, “as you said to Robert, marriage is a holy institution, 
entailing serious duties. My God! sometimes foolish quarrels 
arise in a household. People get warm, they grow bitter—as St. 
Jeréme says, they make a fly into an elephant. But it is often 
sufficient to tell each other, to explain. ... Then they embrace, 
they sometimes love each other the better, for as a profane poet 
says, lovers’ quarrels deepen love. ... Madame knows the New 
Testament as well as I do. .. . ‘ Wives, be obedient to your own 
husbands.’ . .. Oh, I am no blind partisan of husbands! Some 
are stupid, cross-tempered men, always grumbling and scolding ; 
but loving souls like yours, madame, soften all asperities, smooth 
all roughness, melt all angles. . . .” 

“People do not melt angles, sir,” she said sharply, striking 
the sofa with her fan. Then, in a voice wherein a storm was 
growling: “Do you remember I promised to give you an organ 
for your church? The manufacturer asked an outrageous price. 
I will write to him to-morrow, and I hope to bring him to terms. 
Otherwise. .. .” 

“Oh, madame!” he cried effusively, “how can I thank you 
enough for all the favors you shower on my poor church? An 
organ! it has been my dream. Yet I assure you that it would 
make me still more happy if any intercession might win for M. 
de Lievitz. .... " 

At this word she sprang to her feet. “You say?” she 
exclaimed in a tone so terrible that it was like a thunder-clap. 
The poor man raised his eyes to her face, but he could not meet 
her flashing gaze; he lost countenance, his voice died away in 
his throat, he opened his snuff-box, it slipped from his fingers 
and all the snuff was scattered over his knees. Not knowing 
what he was doing, he rose suddenly. 

“You are leaving us already ?” she said politely. “Always 
pressed for time. But you must not walk; I will send you 
home.” 

And ringing the bell she ordered a carriage. Then, seating 
herself at the piano she struck a succession of loud chords, which 
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might have been heard in the neighboring villages. Until then 
Dr. Meergraf had not said a word. He touched the curé lightly 
on the shoulder: “Sir,” he whispered, “you are fond of La 
Tour-Ronde, are you not? A charming country; pleasant people. 
What would you say if you received orders to go away one fine 
morning ?” 

The priest shuddered. “What do you mean, sir? Mon- 
seigneur might search in vain to find cause of reproach against 
me.” 

“T mean,” answered the doctor, “that that music is not a 
presage of good, and that when a woman searches for a reason 
she is almost sure to find one.” 

When she had calmed her nerves by crashing on the piano, 
she began playing a nocturne of Chopin. I approached her and 
said in her ear: “I also, madame, wish a moment of private 
conversation.” 

“You too?” she said without looking at me and without 
stopping. “Is it a wager?” 

“When I say I wish it,” I answered, “I mean that I will have 
it, and that I have the right to it.” 

She left Chopin and his nocturne, and began to hum a song 
that I fancy she improvised : 


**Do not say: ‘I will it,’ 
O foolish youth! 
Do not say: ‘I will it,’ 
She has no ruth. 
Rather say: ‘If I can,’ 
With humble mien; 
Rather say: ‘If I can,’ 
For she is queen.” 


She was interrupted by an explosion which made her start. A 
gun had been discharged close to the house. She changed coun- 
tenance, rose brusquely from her seat, and lifted her handkerchief 
to her lips with trembling fingers. A moment afterwards the 
door opening on the balcony was burst open, and Pardenaire 
appeared, his face terrified, glancing round wildly. 

“Tt is he! the spy!” he said hoarsely. 

Madame de Lievitz has recovered her self-control. She 
shrugged her shoulders. “ As if I believed in your spies.” 
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“Tt is he, all the same,” he answered. “The man with the 
diamond.” 

She threw a glance at him that made him tremble. “Was 
your gun loaded ? Did I not forbid you to go your rounds with 
a loaded gun ?” 

“The devil must have loaded it,” he answered. 

“Whence did you take your gun ?” 

“From the place where I always get it, the closet in the small 
hall.” 

“T shall find out who loaded that gun .... Well, I hope 

.” She waited for a moment, thinking that he would save 
her the trouble of finishing her sentence. Then: “I hope you 
have wounded no one.” 

Pardenaire made a despairing gesture; “He fell dead as a 
door-nail.” 

One cannot always control one’s features. The eyes of Madame 
de Lievitz blazed for an instant, and I saw a flash of ferocious 
delight pass over her face. It was the affair of a moment. She 
bent her head, and when she raised it she had an expression of 
regret and fear. “O my God!” she cried, “what can have 
happened ? Christopher, come!” and catching up her cloak she 
threw it round her and ran out by the balcony, whither the 
doctor had already gone. I made a movement to follow her, but 
she checked me by a gesture and flew into the garden. 

For a moment the cwré and I looked at each other. He seized 
me by both hands. “Did you see her face just now?” he 
whispered, “I am sure she knew that the gun was loaded and 
that the spy was her husband.” Then alarmed at his own words, 
he exclaimed : “ What madness! for God’s sake do not tell any- 
one what I said.” 

“You may be sure of that,” I rejoined ; and we remained for 
some moments without speaking. 

Dr. Meergraf re-entered the room, and I saw at once that 
Pardenaire had made a mistake, and that the joy of Madame de 
Lievitz had been premature. 

“The fool was blind,” he said phlegmatically. “The spy had 
not fallen dead; he was standing on the wall of the kitchen 
garden, and hearing the discharge he fell over, but will be quit of 
his adventure for a few bruises. Sir, the carriage is ready,” he 
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added to the cuvé. Then, turning tome: “Madame de Lievitz 
bids me make her excuses to you. This accident has upset her.” 

He conducted us to the door, and there whispered in my ear : 
“Young man, read your anonymous letter over again.” 

At these words I turned round abruptly, but he had vanished. 
The good curé, who was trembling like a leaf, begged me to go 
with him in the carriage. I declined, and he drove off. The wind 
had risen, and some large drops of rain began to fall. I walked 
down the avenue till I reached the middle, and then sat down on 
a fallen trunk and began to think. I recalled the suspicions 
uttered by the cwré, and shared by myself. I thought of that 
transport, ferocious, unavowable, which had shaken Madame de 
Lievitz, of the flash of joy which I had surprised on her face. 
Yet she had entered into my life, my very heart. I could not 
cast her off. I fancied I could see her at the piano, could hear 
her warbling, in tones ironical and provoking : 

“Do not say: ‘I will it,’ 
She has no ruth.” 
“T will prove to her that I can will,” I cried, starting to my feet. 
“T will not leave this place till she turns me out.” 

I retraversed the avenue, stepping swiftly and silently. Busy 
servants were passing and repassing between the house and a 
pavilion separated from the main building bya yard. I saw Helen 
crossing, a lantern in her right hand, and on her left arm sheets 
and drapery. A footman, who knew nothing of all that had 
passed, stopped her, and asked what was the matter. 

“The count has come to call on her ladyship. He missed his 
way, crossed the kitchen garden, and that idiot of a Pardenaire 
took him for aspy and shot at him. A shot passed under his 
chin.” 

“ And the count is to sleep there?” asked the footman ina 
tone of disdainful pity. 

She answered, laughing: “It is not the weather to leave a 
husband in the street. But I am wasting my time, and it is 
raining. I must not put him to bed in damp sheets.” 

Each went a different way, and I crossed the yard and slipped 
into the garden. Reaching the balcony, I found the door leading 
into the drawing-room still open, and I went in. There was no 
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one there. The candles were burning, and the piano had not 
been closed. It was singing in an under-tone : 
‘** Rather say: ‘ If I can,’ 
For she is queen.” 

I decided to investigate the premises, and pushing open a door, 
I found myself in a passage which appeared to lead to the rooms 
of Madame de Lievitz. Resolute to risk all to gain all, I began to 
advance, but a noise behind me made me pause, and turning 
back I had only time to cross the drawing-room and enter the 
ante-room, dropping the heavy curtain after me, and extinguishing 
the lights. I was in a position to see and hear all that passed in 
the saloon. 

Madame de Lievitz came in like a whirlwind, followed by 
Pardenaire, who tried to catch hold of her hands. She pushed 
him back harshly, and he stood humbly with bent head. 

“What folly!” she said tohim. “I have questioned all the 
servants, and none of them loaded the gun. I am not aware that 
guns load themselves.” 

“T swear to you that I did not load it,” he answered. 

She stamped angrily on the ground. “ You won’t admit that 
you made a blunder ?” 

“A blunder,” he said vaguely. “It was not a blunder; it was 
slugs. I have noslugs.... Do not be angry with me. I will 
say whatever you order me to say.” 

“Qh! you admit it,” she replied. “You nearly caused an 
irreparable misfortune. But after all you meant well.” She 
threw him her purse. “A fault confessed is half forgiven.” 

He shook his head, picked up the purse, and laid it on the 
chimney-piece. “No, no!” he said, falling on his knees. “If 
the devil were here it was not I... .” 

“Who will believe you?” she cried furiously. “ Everyone 
knows that you are a dangerous madman.” Then, stretching out 
her arm: “Go out!” He rose and went slowly away, his eyes 
wild, as though he had seen a ghost. When he had disappeared, 
did I dream ? or did I see her ruffle up her hair angrily, and did 
| hear her say low but distinctly : “ The clumsy fool !” 

I was advancing from my hiding-place when I saw coming 
in at the door a little girl, very much the worse for the rain 
outside. Her hair hung over her eyes, her short petticoat was 
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dripping, her sabots were covered with mud. The expression of 
Madame de Lievitz’ face changed instantly ; “ Ah Manette!” she 
exclaimed, and, sitting down, she took the child on her knees, the 
muddy sabots soiling the delicate silk of her dress. 

“You have come far, little one, if you have come all the 
way from home,” she said, kissing the child and wiping her face 
with her lace handkerchief. ‘ What an hour to be running about 
in the roads! What news have you brought ?” 

The child explained that her grandmother was so ill that she 
was not expected to live through the night. She was delirious, 
and crying for Madame de Lieviiz, and the child, though for- 
bidden to call the countess, as the illness was fever, had slipped 
out to tell her friend of the trouble at home. Madame de Lievitz 
promised to carry her home in the carriage, as soon as it 
returned, and to go with her to her grandmother, and then bade 
her run to the kitchen and get something to eat. Then, setting 
the child down, she said: “ You remember what I promised 
you.” She drew from her desk the beautiful doll she had 
dressed and gave it to the child, who hesitated to touch anything 
so grand-looking. “Take it; it belongs to you,” said the 
countess smiling, and as Manette clasped it in her arms and 
passed to the door, she met on the threshold a man I knew, the 
man with the diamond, the husband. 

On catching sight of him Madame de Lievitz made an 
indescribable gesture. She turned disdainfully from him, and 
leant against one corner of the mantel-piece. 

M. de Lievitz was one of those men who are always on their 
dignity. He preserved his measured demeanor, his solemn man- 
ners even in moments of strong and sincere emotion, and I am 
sure that even his sleep had the official character of a public 
service. His smile, as I had before noticed, was like his gaze, 
perfectly empty ; he would have you believe that his eyes were 
silent from discretion, but in reality they had nothing to say, 
and no one was deceived by his airs of mystery. One felt that 
he had in his head some ancient mildewed secrets which had 
long become public property, and which he carried about with 
him, mounting guard perpetually round these empty windbags, 
and being always in fear of robbers. I fancy, however, that at 
times he had some vague idea, some latent consciousness of his 
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own imbecility. His face had the melancholy of a fool who 
catches, now and again, glimpses of himself. 

He entered the empty drawing-room as though he were walk- 
ing into an ambassadorial assembly, and mechanically raised his 
hand to his button-hole, as though to feel that his ribbon was 
in its place ; but the servant who showed him in had scarcely 
disappeared ere his mask fell and exposed a face ravaged by one 
fixed idea. Pale and swollen, it expressed a grief which was real 
although commonplace, without eloquence, without poetry. He 
bowed to his wife, and his first words revealed all the good 
nature of his character. Pointing to the door at which Manette 
had gone out he said : “ How happy that child is. What can one 
do, Sophy, to be one of your friends ?” 

She let herself fall into an arm chair, and remained silent 
as the sphinx, her eyes fixed on the clock. She seemed to be 
counting the seconds of this annoyance. M. de Lievitz remained 
silent. After along silence : “ You have nothing to say to me ?” 
he asked. She made no sign. Perhaps she was thinking of 
Pardenaire, of his clumsiness. M. de Lievitz made up his mind 
to sit down. Crossing his arms he went on: “ You do not think 
it strange, Sophy, that a man such as I should be reduced to 
penetrate to your house nightly like a robber? that a man such 
as I should expose myself to be taken by your servants as a 
roadside tramp ?” 

The emphasis with which he said “a man such as 1” brought 
a half-smile to her lips. An indolent gesture escaped her, which 
implied : “I have never taken the trouble to think about such a 
question.” Then her eyes went back to the clock. 

He had missed his mark, and he changed his tactics. “You 
are a reasonable woman, Sophy,” he began in a caressing tone. 
“You cannot have made your decision final. Do you not under- 
stand that your right place is at my side? What am I without 
you? a body without a soul. What are you without me? a soul 
without a body. No; you will never convince me that your 
present life is satisfactory to your ardent spirit, your active tastes, 
your splendid intellect. If you were frank, you would admit 
that your ragged friends weary you to desperation, and that the 
trade of a sister of mercy is not your vocation. A fish cannot 
live out of water, nor can a woman like you live out of politics. 
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I made a mistake, a great mistake, but it is not irrevocable. Let 
us go back together to St. Petersburgh. You have there great 
friends. You can re-open for me the career I closed by my 
imprudence. All depends on you. For me.... O, I have 
something in me. You do not know all of which I am capable. 
I believe in myself, I believe in my future, which is yours!” 

At last she condescended to speak. “My lord,” she answered, 
in a voice that vibrated like a steel blade, “two years ago, a few 
months after I left you, I had the pleasure of reading the follow- 
ing anecdote in a Russian journal: ‘The question of filling a 
vacant post arose the other day at a Cabinet Council. Someone 
suggested the name of M. de Lievitz. “Do not speak to me of 
that man,” cried the Emperor, with a gesture of contempt, “he is 
a fool.”’ The epithet was a little hard, but I think it is accurate. 
My ability alone is not enough. I have never won a game but 
with a sympathetic partner, and sympathies are not at our com- 
mand. It is possible that you may have something in you, but 
humanity will be none the better for it. Believe me, you are 
done with, politically, of course I mean. Agriculture remains to 
you. It isa fine career! For myself my ragged friends are quite 
satisfactory to me, whatever you may suppose. Do not imagine 
that my ardent spirit is short of employment. If God gives me 
life, I intend to build a hospital, or a model school, I am not quite 
sure yet. My estimates are all ready. Go back to your beloved 
Courlande. Try and invent a new sort of plough. We will com- 
municate our discoveries, our experiments, to each other by 
letter, and will admire each other turn about. Oh! it will be 
charming.” 

With these words she opened her fan and fanned herself 
gently, her eyes fixed on the ceiling. M. de Lievitz rose 
brusquely, his fists clenched ; I thought he would fling himself on 
her. Instead of that, however, he broke down: ‘“ What matters 
diplomacy to me,” he cried; “what do I care for politics, for 
your schools and my ploughs. I love you passionately. You 
belong to me, and I will have my own.” And then he declared 
that he could not live without her; that his thoughts were 
always at Maxilly; that he passed hours on the top of a rock, 
gazing at the walls that held his idol and his dream ; that every 
night, in defiance of the police, he searched in the garden for the 
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trace of her footsteps, and watched the window of the chamber 
wherein she slept; that she must have pity on him and re-open 
to him her heart and her arms, or he would blow out his brains 
at her feet. 

She listened in silence awhile, and then interrupted him with 
laughter so bitter that it checked his speech and made me shiver. 
“What a baby you are, Augustus!” she cried. “Are you not 
ashamed of yourself? At yourage! Have you lost all sense of 
the ridiculous? Prowling like a lover at midnight under the 
windows of your wife. A man such as you! You only wanted a 
mandolin and a ladder of silk. And the village priest that you 
employed as your ambassador! It is really too funny!” 

He fell on his knees: “Laugh at me as you will, but come 
with me.” 

“What nonsense,” she said. “What should I do with you, 
and what would you do with me? Never! You know that | 
never change my mind. Get up. You look grotesque.” 

At this word his anger was roused, the damp tinder caught 
fire. “Ah! you refuse,” he cried, rising to his feet. “You have 
your reasons, doubtless. Do you fancy that your sister of mercy 
tricks impose on me? I do not fall into such traps. Your 
charities! Let others believe in them. Your heart is the least 
tender that I know. I suspect this house, open to all comers. 
The poor come during the day. At night I meet in your park 
strollers who look more like gallants than like beggars. Lither | 
am a fool, my lady, or it is cleartome....” 

“Go on, it is clear to you? ...” she said with animation. 
The turn the interview had taken had moved her from her 
haughty indifference. She was no longer bored. 

“You have a lover, my lady,” he said violently. 

She stood up. “ Well, yes, sir, I have a lover. And then ?” 

“T shall know how to find him out. Perhaps at this very 
moment he is not far off. . . .” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Do not irritate me beyond bearing,” he went. “Iam armed, 
for it would be imprudent to come without arms into a house 
where assassins are posted round the corners. I was not mis- 
taken. You recognised me, and that gun... .” 

“T loaded the gun,” she said with a superb composure. 
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He was no longer master of himself, and he pulled out a 
revolver, which he raised, his finger on the trigger. 

“ And I was afraid of being bored!” she observed. “ Well, 
shoot away. What are you waiting for ?” 

She looked so calm, so disengaged, so perfectly at her ease, 
that he was startled, and let his arm fall. She took the pistol 
from him as one takes a toy from a naughty child, and ringing 
the bell, said: “I do not recognise you, Augustus. You must 
have hurt your head just now in tumbling off that wall. You 
want rest. Go and sleep, and you can come and offer your 
apologies to-morrow before leaving.” 

“ Leaving, madame! I shall not leave.” 

“Then it is I who will leave.” 

“ Oh, I will murder him !” he cried furiously. 

“We shall see.” 

A servant came in, and she said: “Show M. de Lievitz to his 
room, and see that he has all he wants.” 

At the appearance of the servant M. de Lievitz recovered as by 
magic his diplomatic manner and his official gravity. He smiled, 
bowed to his wife, and went away. 

At the same moment Dr. Meergraf came in by a side-door. 
Madame de Lievitz ran towards him, and seizing him with both 
arms: “To be tied for ever to such a fool!” she cried in the 
fulness of her heart. Then, returning to the mantlepiece, she 
leaned against it once more with an exhausted air. 

He approached her, and said sardonically: “Forever? You 
are not reckoning accidents. If just now that slug... .” He 
looked at her fixedly, as though trying to force her to raise her 
eyes to his. “Yes,” he went on, “if that slug.... A finger- 
breadth, and you had been free as air.... Have you heard 
lately from Prince Reschnine? There is a man with a future 
before him. It said the other day in a paper that he was to have 
the embassy at London. It was not true, but it will be true some 
day.” 

She still kept her eyes on the ground, but I fancied that I 
could see her nostrils dilating, and a red spot come out on each 
cheek. 

“Ts it long since you heard from Prince Reschnine?” con- 
tinued the impassible doctor. 
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She made an impatient gesture. ‘“ Your jokes are in detestably 
bad taste,” she said. 

“T could have sworn that they would have pleased you.” 

She made a few steps forward, then: “ By the way, Manette 
has come to fetch me. Her grandmother is dying. We must go 
there, and stay the night.” 

“So I suppose,” he answered, pointing to his hat and coat, 
which he had placed ready onachair. “But I warn you that 
these’fevers are very contagious.” 

She shook her head, saying: “I believe in will;” and rang for 
her maid. She wrapped herself in a fur cloak and drew a hood 
over her head, and began walking swiftly up and down the room, 
her face flushed, her eyes flashing. She went over to the doctor 

“We must admit,” she said, “that truth is sometimes found in 
a child’s mouth. M. de Lievitz was saying just now that my 
poor wearied me to death.” 

“Well, well, what is the new tune ?” murmured the doctor. 

She passed her hand over her forehead. “I should like to try 
something else.” 

“Well? You have an idea in your head, or rather, a Pole.” 

“A Pole ?” she said, looking fixedly at him. 

“Oh! he is charming. He has risked his life twice for you 
in four and twenty hours. Such devotion is not found every day. 
Come, speak to me honestly. What is your real thought? What 
do you want to do with this young man ?” 

“You think me incapable of loving ?” she said angrily. 

“Well, you have tried, and not very successfully. Don’t get 
angry. You like me because I tell you the truth. Your Pole isa 
regular paladin,” he went on in a lower voice, “but the day after 
you give yourself to him you will look on him with the same eye 
as you would look on a lace which had fallen in the mud. You 
are made so, and I pity the poor devil who for a moment touches 
your fancy. Your scorn and your hatred will cost him dear. In 
your face only your mouth and your smile know how to love. 
The rest belongs to pride and to self-will.” 

She began to laugh. “ Poor man! You believe only in physi- 
ognomy.” And running to him she took him by both hands, and 
said in tones that vibrated through the room: “I tell you I love 
him as I have never loved.” 
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The sound of a carriage was heard, and she left the room 
swiftly, and was followed by Dr. Meergraf. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
How I left Maxilly, how I spent the rest of the night, I do not 
know. I was mad with joy. I traversed the woods, the moun- 
tain-sides, and the dawn found me half-way up a hill. The 
mountains awoke and their grey ridges stood out against orange 
mists, gorgeous in new light. The promise of my happiness was 
written on the sky in letters of gold. 

Richardet had passed the night over his books. Seeing me 
he showed me his watch, and shivered. ‘ Well,” he said in a 
melancholy tone, “are you happy ?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ for I love the flavor of hope.” 

I threw myself on my bed and slept all the morning. As I 
was dressing two letters were brought tome. Madame de Lievitz 
wrote : 

**My pear Count,—I do not know what wind has blown on me, but I 
am melancholy enough to die. I am thinking of making an excursion 
of a few days in le Valais, the Oberland. Will you and your friend, 
M. Richardet, join me? My feet want movement, my eyes novelty. 
Mountain air, fine views, cows, cream, glaciers, a little danger, and 
above all pleasant long talks, all these seem to me very seductive. Do 
not answer, but come and see me at 10 o’clock this evening. I shall 
be alone, and we will arrange our plan of campaign.” 

The second letter was from the anonymous correspondent who 
had revealed himself the evening before ; it ran : 

**There is storm in the air, and the thunder is growling. Go away 
at once. The happiness, and perhaps the lives, of three people are con- 
cerned.” 

“ Dr. Meergraf,” I said to myself as I tore up the note, “is 
certainly in the pay of the husband.” 

The evening was long in coming. At eight o’clock I was 
alone in my bed-room. I had never taken more pains over my 
dress. When I had brushed, polished and perfumed my hair 
and moustache, I spread all my neckties out on the bed, and was 
long in making a choice. I had just selected one of exquisite 
shade, and was tying it carefully when I heard the wheels of a 
carriage on the high road. I fancied it stopped at the Jasmine. 
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A moment afterwards there was a step in fhe passage, Richardet 
went out and uttered a cry of surprise, and an animated exchange 
of greetings was heard. I did not stop my toilette, and was 
looking in the mirror with a certain satisfaction, when my door 
was roughly thrown open. I turned round, and found myself 
face to face with Conrad Tronsko. 

(To be continued.) 








Ischia Beautitul and Desolate. 
REE oe 
I FIRST saw the island of Ischia in 1860, when it still nominally 
belonged to the two Sicilies, a few days after Garibaldi had 
frightened Bomba out of Naples. Lodging in Naples, at the 
Hotel d’Angleterre, on the Chiaja de Riviera, Ischia lay to the 
right front, some eight miles from the land, forming the extreme 
northern boundary of the exceedingly beautiful bay of Naples. 
Some fifteen or sixteen miles to the south of Ischia, and on my 
left, I could see Capri, another island marking the southern 
boundary of the bay. In front of me, also to the left, was grim 
Vesuvius, then showing symptoms of eruption: between the 
mountain and the sea Torre del Grecco and Castellamare were 
plainly visible. Pleasure parties were frequent to both islands, 
but Ischia had the preference. From the sea it looked very 
pretty ; and on landing its people seemed more comfortable and 
flourishing than those of the mainland. Figs and oranges were 
plentiful, and the huge cactus towering high in the air gave a 
sample of the luxuriant vegetation. Ischia is a volcanic island, 
and the tall Monte di San Nicola must at one time, from the 
traceable size of its extinct craters, have been a formidable rival 
to even the mighty Vesuvius itself. It is in this mountain, called 
also Mount Epomeneo, that several severe shocks have occurred 
since the actual earthquake. In 1860 it was reputed that the 
population of Ischia was about 25,000, and the now unfortu- 
nate and utterly ruined Casamicciola was then its third largest 
town, with a population of about 4,000. It was a pretty sight at 
night, when looking from Naples northward across the bay, to see 
the small fishing boats which had put out from Lacco, a smaller 
town close to Casamicciola, and were now dotted about the bay, 
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the fishermen busy, and with small pure wood fires blazing on 
each boat, as if the surface of the bay had been sprinkled with a 
strange family by some will-o’-th’-wisp. 

Ischia has always had a very bad reputation for earthquakes, 
and, in the old times, also for volcanic disturbances. These 
combined are recorded to have entirely driven away the ancient 
Greeks, and when the island was resettled, about five centuries 
before our era, under Hiero, the tyrant of Syracuse, the settlers 
were again speedily frightened away by terrific repetitions of 
like causes. For many centuries, however, the reputation of 
Ischia improved, and the cones, and traces of the old craters of 
San Nicola only served to aid the memory of what had been. 
During the past few years the inhabitants of Ischia have again 
been sore victims of the most terrible of all forms of natural 
mischief, and this last crowning disaster is simply affrighting in 
its horrible details. 

Naples, seen in returning by boat from Ischia, is a sight 
well worth a long journey. The city is built on a hill, or rather 
a range of hills, the base of which touches the bay, and each 
marble palazzo is well seen as they mount one behind but above 
the other on the slope, the whole crowned by the Castle of St. 
Elmo. From the bay Naples is so beautiful that one almost regrets 
to have wandered through, and wearily climbed, almost all its 
narrow streets, and to have seen and smelled the miserable dwell- 
ings, happily hidden by each palazzo when Naples is seen from 
the sea. No contrast could be more striking than the front of a 
fine old palazzo with a gorgeous Swiss at the foot of its wide 
marble staircase ; whilst behind half-washed clothes fluttered from 
the windows, and dirty, ragged half-clothed children squatted in 
the street round a burning cone, waiting until the exterior was 
sufficiently roasted to render its kernel fairly edible. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 








FIVE flourishing towns—Casamicciola, with 4,217 inhabitants ; 
Lacco Ameno, with 1,761; Forio, the seat of Civil Government, 
p with 6,791; Serrara Fontana and Barana, two small villages 
near the centre of the island, have been almost totally destroyed 
by one of the most dreadful earthquakes which, within living 
memory, have visited the Neapolitan coast ! 
L 
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I need hardly remind my readers that Ischia, though an island, 
is situated within the limits of that great volcanic district which 
has its centre in the Phlegzan fields, so famous in classic fable and 
modern history. For ages, the coast and islands which ancient 
myth represents as the scene of wars between gods and giants, 
and which geology teaches us must have been that of tremendous 
volcanic convulsion in pre-historic times, have been renowned 
chiefly for a soft beauty of climate and scenery unsurpassed, and 
probably unequalled, by any other land under heaven. Still, the 
occasional occurrence of earthquakes, and the mutterings of 
Mount Epomeneo—the central voleano of the island—have re- 
minded its inhabitants that those central fires which must once 
have found vent from many a crater, remain ever unquenched 
and ready to break forth at any moment, to the destruction of 
town and village, olive grove and vineyard. 

It will be remembered, that only about three years ago, the 
town of Casamicciola was greatly damaged by an earthquake, 
many houses being destroyed, and several hundred persons of 
every sex and condition killed or wounded. A horrible catas- 
trophe, yet one which sinks into insignificance beside the present. 
Large sums of money were subscribed in every part of Italy for 
the relief of the sufferers and the rebuilding of the fallen 
houses, whose owners, with that fantastic indifference charac- 
teristic of the southern peoples, returned to dwell on the very 
spot that had witnessed so many disasters in the past. 

On the evening of the fatal day (July 28th) signs of some 
coming convulsion were not wanting. The air, which during the 
day had been fresh and agreeable, suddenly became heavy and 
close, as if the sirocco were blowing; the water of the well-known 
hot springs ceased to flow, and it is even stated that low mut- 
terings were heard underground, and lambent flames seen to 
play around the summit of Mount Epomeneo by some of the 
more observant inhabitants, one of whom went so far as to call 
upon the bishop—who is amongst the victims—and warned him 
that an earthquake was at hand. 

Be this as it may, no notice was taken of the warning by 
the people of the island or by the strangers, who, to the number 
of about two ‘thousand, flock thither at this season, for the pur- 
pose of enjoying its delightful climate, amusements”and sea 
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bathing, as well as of drinking the far-famed mineral waters ; 
the numerous hotels, villas and lodging-houses being crowded 
with visitors of all nations, for the most part belonging to the 
aristocratic and wealthy classes. 
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At nine o’clock on the night of the 28th July all seemed well 


in the little seaport. of Casamicciola. The theatres, casinos and 
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other places of amusement were filled with the high-born and 
the wealthy, whilst the poor and the hard-working were wrapped 
in slumber. An ominous calm brooded over sea and land, yet 
no suspicion of approaching danger seems to have entered the 
mind of anyone when, at a quarter-past nine, a low deep 
rumbling noise was heard. Then there followed a roar, an 
indescribable bellowing within the bowels of the earth ; then a 
crackling sound resembling a rapid fire of musketry, and caused 
by the rending asunder of many walls; then a fearful crash 
followed by silence and darkness, for the air was filled with a 
blinding cloud of dust ; then there came on the ear of the sur- 
vivors a sound that makes us shudder to think of—the heart- 
rending shrieks, and groans, and lamentations of wounded and 
dying human beings. 

As the houses of Casamicciola fell, the earth heaved and 
shook as though it were being rent asunder, and the survivors 
of the tragedy fell prostrate, stunned and dizzy, so that even 
many hours afterwards, few of them could give a coherent 
account of what had happened. Three shocks followed one 
another in such rapid succession, that in the short space of fifteen 
seconds the town of Casamicciola was almost totally destroyed, 
two or three houses only remaining standing, whilst under the 
horrid pile of ruins three thousand human beings, and many 
animals, lay dead and dying, and mangled in every conceivable 
way! In the other cities of the island the destruction of life 
and property was, if somewhat less, very great, whilst deep 
yawning chasms torn in many parts of the soil, attest the violence 
of that volcanic upheaval which has caused such vast and irre- 
parable mischief. 

Fortunately, the steamer “Tifeo” was anchored just outside 
the harbour of Casamicciola when the disaster took place. Her 
captain and superintendent were on board, and with praiseworthy 
alacrity these gentlemen got up steam and made for Naples, for 
the purpose of giving the alarm and obtaining assistance. They 
state that at a quarter after nine o’clock they felt a violent shock 
beneath them, then they heard a tremendous thundering sound, 
and saw a dense, impenetrable cloud of dust arise from the 
city. This cloud hid all things from their eyes, spread itself 
across the water far into the Bay of Naples, and caused total 
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darkness on board their vessel. When it dispersed, Casamicciola 
lay prostrate ; but presently a carabineer came running with the 
news that the city was destroyed, whilst he himself had escaped 
as by a miracle from the destruction that had overtaken his com- 
rades in their barracks, and had come to implore them to lose not 
a moment in bringing succor from Naples. 

What no man seems able to explain, is the extraordinary 
delay made by the authorities of that city in affording the help 
so sorely needed. The Prefect, accompanied by a few carabineers, 
embarked, indeed, upon the “Tifeo,” and proceeded at once to 
Casamicciola, but the soldiers, especially engineers and firemen, 
so urgently wanted, were not sent till five o’clock in the morning 
of the 29th, and all this time thousands were lying buried and 
crushed beneath the ruins of what had so lately been their 
homes. 

As for the soldiers, themselves and their commanders, their 
conduct was above all praise; amid falling walls, yawning 
fissures, and clouds of dust, these gallant fellows might be seen 
laboring with untiring zeal and energy to rescue the sufferers, 
for whom they had many a word of comfort and deed of kind- 
ness, and when some fresh scene of woe presented itself before 
them, tears that were no disgrace to their manhood might be 
seen upon not a few of these bronzed and weather-beaten coun- 
tenances. 

Honor to the brave Italian army, which has upheld the 
national reputation for courage on so many well-fought fields, 
yet which has never once been engaged in aggressive war, and 
which, in time of national calamity, is no less heroic in suc- 
couring the endangered and afflicted! The inundations of, Lom- 
bardy and the earthquake of Ischia, are names which may never 
be inscribed upon its banners, yet surely it has little less right 
to be proud of them than of those of Palestro and Solferino.? 

Many citizens of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, 
also flocked from Naples to the unfortunate island for the pur- 
pose of seeking friends and relatives, or of rendering assistance, 
and the scenes inseparable from such occurrences, heroic abnega- 
tion contrasted with basest egoism, were to be witnessed on all 
hands. The stories that reach me are heartrending, and enough 





1 Several soldiers have been killed or wounded whilst saving life at Ischia. 
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to filla volume. Whole families destroyed, friends and relatives 
of every age and sex seeking their loved ones amid the ruins, 
sometimes to find them living, or even found, too often, alas ! to 
behold them dead, dying, or maimed. On all hands lay corpses, the 
fashionably dressed lady beside the nearly naked peasant, for by 
far the larger portion of the victims had been surprised in their 
sleep. The harbor was crowded with vessels, sent to convey the 
wounded to Naples, and through the streets of that city flowed a 
continuous stream of carriages and litters, bearing those unfortu- 
nates to the hospital—a ghastly sight, equalling, if not surpassing, 
the horrors of war—and the sorrowful procession passed through 
a multitude of persons, who stood gazing upon it with silent, 
bewildered pity. Amongst the victims are many persons of rank 
and importance, and I fear also not a few English ladies and gen- 
tlemen. A nobleman of this place has lost two near relatives, and 
several persons of my acquaintance speak of friends saved in 
wonderful ways. The fetid smell arising from so many corpses 
—the number is said to be about five thousand—rotting beneath 
a southern sun, is described as insupportable, affecting the health 
of the soldiers and laborers employed in the work of interment, 
and threatening to produce a pestilence, so that the authorities 
have ordered the ruins to be covered with lime and earth, and 
the removal of the dead to be suspended ; yet one cannot help 
dreading that the order may be premature, that some unfortunates 
may yet be living beneath the ruins. 

It is a horrible, heart-breaking, unspeakable calamity. 
Loving hearts divided for ever ; children robbed of their parents, 
parents of their children; want and sorrow brought suddenly 
into homes where they had hitherto been strangers; fertile 
lands laid waste; death, pain and despair on every side, the 
only bright spot in the dismal picture being the generous alacrity 
with which man is in every part of Italy, and indeed of other 
lands, contributing to the relief of the sufferers. 

It is impossible for an Atheist to think without indignation, 
indignation mingled with pity, of the blindness of the Theist, 
who can contemplate these frightful brutalities of Nature and 
exclaim : 


‘* These are thy glorious works, Parent of Goon.” 


R. H. Dyas. 
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Peeps through a Microscope. 


_——— 


VI. 


REFERRING to Fig. 2, on p. 30 (July issue), we must turn our 
attention first to layer 2, “optic nerve fibres.” The optic nerve, 
entering at the back of the eye, passes through the sclerotic and 
choroid tunics, and losing its coat, which passes into the sclerotic, 
pierces the retina at the porus opticus; its tibres here lose their 
medullary sheath, and rise slightly round a central point, from 
which the retinal vessels branch out in all directions, and from 
this eminence, known as the colliculus opticus, they radiate, 
forming a delicate continuous web over the internal surface 
of the retina, immediately beneath the internal limiting mem- 
brane. At one point only, the “yellow spot,” is this web almost 
absent. There is still some doubt as to the endings of these 
nerve-fibres ; most of them apparently turn backwards, forming 
a loop, and run towards layer 3, the layer of ganglionic cells, 
becoming continuous with the processes of these. Each gang- 
lionic cell sends out towards the fibrous layera single unbranched 
process, and it is in these that the nerve fibres probably end. 
It will be observed (Fig. 2) that branched processes are sent out 
from the opposite part of the cells ; these run into the internal 
granular layer (No. 4), and are finally lost therein. At the 
yellow spot, where the nerve-fibres are almost absent, the gang- 
lionic cells are from eight to ten deep, but over the rest of the 
retina there is generally only (as in the picture) a single layer. 


The layer of optic cells (No. 7) or outer nuclear layer, as it 
is sometimes called, consists of a number of delicate, clear, oval- 
shaped bodies, which are really enlargements on the delicate 
fibres extending towards the internal surface of the retina from 
the bases of the rods, shown in layer 9. These are known as 
the rod-granules. In addition to these are some somewhat simi- 
lar bodies, immediately at the bases of the cones in the same 
layer, from which also there pass out fibres, expanding slightly 
at their bases on the external granular layer (No. 6.) These 
are the cone-granules. (These granules are clearly seen below, 
marked 7 in Fig. 4.) And this brings us to the consideration 
of the curious rods and cones which form layer 9, on which so 
much attention has been bestowed by physiologists. 


The rods are long, narrow, cylindrical bodies, composed of two 
segments, an outer and an inner, and extend from the external 
limiting membrane to the pigmentary, or outermost layer of the 
retina. The cones are shorter and stouter, and are also composed 
of inner and outer segments. The rods are far more numerous 
than the cones over the general surface, but in the yellow spot (or 
macula lutea) only cones are present, longer and narrower in size 
and more closely packed together than anywhere else. So that in 
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this remarkable spot there is an exceptionally large number of 
ganglionic cells and of cones, but no rods and few (if any) fibres. 
In connexion with this it should be observed that the fovea cen- 
tralis, a slight depression in the centre of the yellow spot, is the 
point of most exact vision. Further, the owl, most nocturnal 
mammals, and some fishes have very few cones, when they have 
any at all, whereas in birds, whose vision is exceptionally keen, 
the cones predominate in number over the rods. 


























Fig. 4. 
(After Haeckel.) 


Nine optical cells from the posterior part of the human retina; three 
shorter thicker cone-cells lie between six longer thinner rod-cells. 


In connexion with the rods a remarkable discovery was made 
by Boll in 1876. It had been observed by Krohn, in 1839, that 
cephalopods exhibited a rose coloration of the retina, and later 
Max Schultze and others remarked a similar tint in the retinas of 
frogs and some other vertebrate animals. But in 1876 Boll dis- 
covered that if the eye were exposed to light the color became 
bleached, but that it returned if the eye were placed in darkness, 
This color is entirely resident in the outer segments of the rods, 
which, as may be seen by a reference to Fig. 2 are in close con- 
nexion with the pigmentary layer of the retina. This layer (of 
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which the surface view was given in July) consists of cells 
which ona side-view offer the following appearance :— 





Fig. 5. 
(After Haeckel.) 


In b the two cells are shown, sending onwards, towards the 
rods, their delicate processes. In ¢ the outer ends of the rods are 
given, showing the connexion between rods and cells. While the 
eye of a living animal is kept in darkness the pigment granules 
are gathered within the cell, away from the rods; but when, on 
exposure to light, the “visual purple ”—the color matter in the 
rods—becomes bleached, then the pigment granules pass along the 
delicate processes between the rods mentioned above, and it is 
therefore supposed that the function of the pigment is the renewal 
of the visual purple. This view is strengthened by the fact that 
if a piece of the retina of an excised eye be removed from the 
pigmentary layer and bleached, the color will be renewed in the 
dark, if it be replaced on these cells. Hence the name of “ pur- 
purogenous (purple-producing) membrane,” bestowed by Dr. 
Michael Foster on this tenth retinal layer. The visual purple can 
be extracted by dissolving the rods in a solution of bile-salts, and 
such a solution bleaches under the action of light, just as do the 
rods in the retina. (The student who desires further details on 
this interesting question had better consult Kiihne’s record of his 
own experiments. It has been translated into English). 


After studying so complex an organ as the eye of the higher 
animals, the evolutionist’s first question must needs be: How 
came this organ to so high a degree of perfection? Complex as 
is the eye, it may be traced back to very simple beginnings, 
and to these improvement added after improvement yielded at 
last the highest form we know. Light and heat are very closely 
allied ; both are modes of motion, wave-motion, and the dark 
heat-rays of the spectrum are but of greater wave-length than 
the visible light-rays. Dark spots, as all know, absorb more 
heat than white ones, and dark pigment spots in the skin will 
therefore absorb more heat-rays than the surrounding lighter 
surface. Hence greater sensibility to warmth at these spots, and 
a step towards sensibility to light, the more since light-rays 
produce the sensation of heat. It is clear that many of the 
lowest animals, which have no eyes recognisable as such, dis- 
tinguish between light and darkness. The “eye-dots,” mere 
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collections of pigment granules, in the Infusoria and Rotifera 
enable the animals—as is shown by their actions—to, recognise 
light and darkness. The Veretillum cynomorium chooses dark 
places, avoiding the light. Even in the Protista such pigment 
spots are found. In the Hydromeduse (jelly fish) little colored 
specks are found at the base of the tentacles, and their cousins, 
the Discophora, have similar spots, containing little refractive 
particles, the first attempt at alens. The nerves of the skin are 
connected with these, as with the other cells of the integument, 
and so we have nerve, pigment and lens, poor things indeed 
when put side by side with optic nerve, choroid, and the three 
lenses of the higher eye, but still venerable as the beginning and 
the promise of the perfection that should be. 





Fig. 6. 
(After Haeckel.) 

Eye of an Annelid (Alciope). J. Lens. h. Vitreous humor. b. Rod and 
cell layer. p. Pigment layer. o. Optic nerve. o'. Expansion of the 
last. 7%. Integument, forming a horny layer in front of the eye 
(cornea, ¢). 


In the Vermes (worms), the essentials of the whole process of 
evolution are presented to us as it were in a picture. The lowest 
have pigment spots only ; “in others, refractive cells are associ- 
ated with these, and form a very simple lens. Behind these lens- 
cells optic cells are developed, forming a single-layered retina of 
the simplest order, whilst they are in connexion with the very 
delicate terminal fibres of the optic nerve” (Haeckel). Then rod- 
shaped cells are seen, crystalline in appearance, and cone-shaped 
cells, crystalline also. Then the cones are arranged radially, 
until we finally reach the Alciopide, and have an eye which 
shows a lens and a vitreous body, a layer of pigment, a layer of 
rods and an optic nerve. Indeed, at this stage the eye closely 
resembles that of the lower Vertebrata as will be seen from Fig. 6. 
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In the Echinodermata (sea-urchins, etc.,) a similar evolution 
may be seen. While the lower have only pigment-spots, the 
higher have crystalline rods and cones projecting from pigment 
cells. In the Arthropoda (lobsters, insects, etc.,) a greater elabora- 
tion of the retina is found. In the Vertebrata the lowest form, 
Amphioxus, has only a pigment spot for an eye, and here, again, 
the evolution may be traced onwards. 

There can be but little doubt that the eye has improved even 
within the historic period. The Greeks appear to have been 
unable to distinguish between blue and black, and “ blue hair” 
is by no means an uncommon characteristic of Grecian and of 
Latin heroes. The careful distinguishment of shades of color is a 
quite modern advance, and it would be absurd to suppose that it 
is not the result of higher differentiation within the organ of 
vision. 

Much still remains to be done to render the eye a perfect 
optical instrument ; it.bears on it all the marks of its slow elabor- 
ation. Tyndall says: “A long list of indictments might indeed 
be brought against the eye—its opacity, its want of symmetry, its 
lack of achromatism, its absolute blindness in part. All these 
taken together caused Helmholtz to say that if any optician sent 
him an instrument so full of defects, he would be justified in 


sending it back with the severest censure. ... It is not perfect, 
as I have said, but on its way to perfection.” (“Light,” p. 8, 
Second Edition). ANNIE BESANT. 


(To be continued.) 





A Day at the Woolwich Arsenal. 
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Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them— 
They saw and wonder’d. 
Surrounded by shot and shell, 
Boldly they went, and well 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, 
Went half a hundred. 


Adapted from TENNYSON, with apologies. 


THE exact number was thirty-seven; but thirty-seven is a 
most unpoetic number, and my adaptation will already have 
aroused the wrathful disgust of lovers of Tennyson, without the 
introduction of such an essentially prosaic number as thirty- 
seven. Thirty-seven of us went to the Woolwich Arsenal on the 
17th of July, and I am about to tell how I came to be one of the 
number, and what I saw. 

I was fortunate enough to be selected as one of the science 
teachers to whom permission was given to attend a summer 
course in Chemistry, at South Kensington. The course lasted 
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from June 26th to July 19th, inclusive. Greatly to my astonish- 
ment, and a little to my dismay, I found myself the only woman 
science teacher in the Chemical Laboratory, and at first felt a 
little strange in my peculiar position. After a day or so, how- 
ever, this feeling wore off, everyone was very friendly towards 
me, and I spent not only a profitable, but a pleasant, three weeks. 

Apparently it is not unusual for the Department to allow the 
science teachers to go somewhere on one day of the course, to 
view some place or some works connected with the subject they 


are studying. The place selected for the visit of the Chemistry 


students was the Woolwich Arsenal, and I have been much 
exercised in mind as to its bearing upon Chemistry; but I 
believe I have at last traced out a connexion. At the Arsenal 
many instruments of warfare are manufactured ; these do not 
always kill, they sometimes merely cripple and disable ; when 
this is the case a doctor is necessary, and in order to be a doctor 
you must know at least a little Chemistry. By this train of 
reasoning I arrived at a connexion between the two; rather 
remote I admit, but still a connexion, and I doubt whether any- 
one will be able to find a closer. We did not even go into the 
Chemical Laboratory, for, in answer to our enquiries, we were 
told it was very difficult to obtain permission, and, even if 
obtained, before entering the sacred chamber we should all have 
had to take off our boots or shoes, and leave them outside. What 
a ludicrous picture this brings before one’s mental vision ; 
thirty-seven pairs of shoes outside a laboratory door! Imagine 
the discussion when we came out as to which belonged to whom! 
Fortunately I should have been safe, for mine would have been 
the only woman’s shoes amongst the thirty-seven pairs, and 
would have been surely claimable only by myself. However, I 
have wandered into the realms of imagination. 

I was going.to say that, although desirous of seeing the Arsenal, 
it was only after repeated kindly invitations that I agreed to go, 
because I felt that one woman amongst so many men would be 
sure to be considered a bore and a nuisance ; however, I con- 
sented, and went as the guest of the party. We went under 
the charge of our able and kindly teacher, W. R. Hodgkinson, 
Esq,, Ph.D. (always termed with affectionate familiarity “the 
Doctor” or “the Professor” by the student teachers, by whom 
he was enthusiastically admired), and his indefatigable assistant, 
Mr. Chapman. I missed the train which conveyed the main 
body of our party; it started five minutes earlier than we 
expected, so I followed with the rest by the next train. Arrived 
at the Arsenal, we asked for a guide to lead us to our party, 
but finding it seemed at first no easy matter. After going 
through various “ streets”—for the Arsenal is a perfect town, 
with numbered streets and squares, and a railway line with an 
18-inch guage, over which travel miniature trucks drawn by 
miniature locomotives—the guide took us into one of the 
“shops” while he went to make enquiries. Here amongst the 
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scores of different machines one especially attracted my atten- 
tion; it. had a head like that of a skeleton horse (one of the 
students afterwards compared it to a bird, and called it an “ orni- 
thological machine ”’), and was continually picking up cartridges, 
and flattening, or making slightly concave, the heretofore convex 
tops. The cartridges were sent down an inclined tray to the 
insatiable machine by a boy, whose work consisted in 1 keeping 
the monster supplied. 


We found our party in ashop where small shot were being 
made, tested and weighed. I did not see the process of making, 
but the testing and weighing were carried on with a marvellous 
celerity which provoked the envy of several of us, who had just 
commenced to study Quantitative Analysis, in which the process 
of weighing is most tedious, as substances have to be weighed 
accurately to the tenth of a milligram. All shot of improper 
weight, or shot that would not pass the test, were ruthlessly cast 
on one side. 

From this shop we went to the Museum; here we saw 
casts and sections, longitudinal and transverse, of the big shot 
for the big guns; here, too, we saw that atrocious outcome of 
modern “civilization,” the “fish torpedo,” and some old shot 
that the refinement of cruelty had lately abolished, because they 
maimed and did not always kill. We passed out of the Museum 
and walked through avenues planted with young trees, and 
bordered with gun carriages and baggage waggons to the shop 
I had first seen, and thence to one of the carpenter’s shops, 
where, much to my disgust, I saw cartridge boxes being made 
of mahogany. About this point we adjourned to dinner, which 
was very well served up at some temperance rooms near the 
station. 

At 2 p.m. we returned to the Arsenal and resumed our 
work of.survey. In another carpenter’s shop we watched wood 
turning and various stages of wheelmaking, the turning of the 
spokes and the different sections of the outer part of the wheel. 
We saw a wheel set up vertically on a disc which was then 
made to revolve with incredible velocity ; a chisel was gradu- 
ally brought into contact with first the inner, and then the 
outer part of the wheel, until both inner and outer surfaces 
were planed even and smooth. After this we saw the spokes 
fitted into the different sections, and the sections and spokes 
brought together to form a complete wheel by hydraulic pressure. 


We passed through a shop, where we lingered, to watch some 
iron planing; it was most interesting to see the iron shavings 
come curling gracefully out from under the plane just as the 
wood shavings do. Thence we went to see the forges and the 
“little” steam hammer; the “big” steam hammer—the little 
one was said to be “a baby to it”—was reported “ill.” The 
door of the first furnace we came to was shut as we came 
clustering round. Ary of “out of the way!” from the guide 
sent us back afew feet, but the opening of the furnace door by 
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one of the men more speedily and more effectually dispersed 
us. The steam hammer was close by this furnace, so it was 
from a respectful distance that we watched its operations. First 
of all we were shewn how easily it worked, we saw and heard 
the hammer come bumping down on the block, sometimes 
with tremendous force, and again so lightly that it seemed as 
though it would scarce have bruised a flower; it came flying 
down with such terrific power that involuntarily I shrank back, 
when lo! the docile thing was checked within an inch or so 
of the block. After showing off the hammer’s qualities in this 
playful style, the men gave it some work to do. Once more 
the furnace door was thrown open and a red hot block of iron— 
which at the distance one guessed to be about 18 by 18 by 12— 
was placed beneath the upraised hammer. The mass of iron 
was held in its place or turned about by two men with poles, 
and after each blow from the hammer the glowing iron—which 
in its semi-transparent slippery condition reminded me oddly 
enough of a huge block of ice—was swept with brooms. The 
iron was so severely used by the hammer that when I last caught 
sight of it it was barely half its original thickness, and it was 
not then finished with. After this we saw liquid iron poured 
out of kettles into casts for the big shot. (This and the successive 
shops were exceedingly warm; indeed, sufficiently so to justify 
the concluding lines of my poetical preface.) Then we viewed 
the tap which supplied the kettles—by the bye, I am afraid 
“kettles” is not very technical, but I must plead guilty to an 
almost absolute want of knowledge of the proper technical names 
of the tools and machinery used in an Arsenal ; I am only telling 
of what I saw from the point of view of a peace-loving, war- 
hating outsider. But to resume. In the building adjoining the 
one in which the big shot were being cast, were eleven or twelve 
big furnaces, of which three or four were at work. Two men 
would bring a kettle and hold it to the mouth of one of these 
furnaces, a third man opened the mouth of the furnace with a 
long pole, and out came the liquid fiery iron like water from a 
pump; the kettle full enough, the mouth was closed with wet 
clay. Every moment or two we had sudden accesses of heat ; 
these always made us start and look round, now to find some men 
hurrying past with a kettle of liquid iron, now wheeling by bar- 
rows full of hot ash or freshly cast shot. In this same building 
the guide signed to some of us to step aside, and he, without 
warning, suddenly turned on such a draught that we were obliged 
to hold our hats on, much to the amazement of those who were 
standing a little way off in the full heat of the furnace. They 
could hardly believe their senses when they saw us blowing about 
in a sort of hurricane. We then passed out into ground covered 
with big guns (now useless because not made after the latest 
fashion ; I was given to understand that big guns now-a-days are 
made of solid iron bored by machinery; the guns I saw thus 
despised and rejected were only “cast”’) and pyramids of shot, 
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until we came to the big 80ton gun. Leaving that, we went into a 
shop where some baby guns of 38 and 43 tons were being manu- 
factured. It is distressing to see how beautifully these murderous 
guns are finished off; the waste of skill and labor expended on 
them is lamentable. Two guns, or rather the remains of two 
guns, attracted my curiosity, and on inquiring we were told that 
one of these was the big gun that burst on board the “ Thunderer.” 
The guide explained to us how—although a post mortem was held 
—no one could tell how it was the gun burst, so in order to find 
out, the companion gun at Woolwich was experimented on. 
Effort after effort was made to blow up this gun, but it would 
not burst. At last the scientific investigators gave it a double 
charge, “the last straw broke the camel’s back,” it was more than 
the poor gun could endure, all other ill-usage it had borne fairly 
cheerfully, but it was no glutton, and thinking enough better than 
a feast, despairingly yielded to the desire of its masters, and burst. 
Then serene content reigned abroad for—to use the guide’s words 
—‘ from this it was concluded that the ‘Thunderer’ gun had had 
a double charge.” A highly useful and economical experiment, 
leading to a most satisfactory conclusion. 


I saw much more beautiful machinery than I can tell about ; 
but one thing, my “ dear reader,” I can tell you, and that is, if 
you go to the Woolwich Arsenal and want to understand the 
principles and uses of the machinery you see there, do not he 
one of a party of thirty-seven, and, moreover, take two things 
which I omitted—a note-book and an ear trumpet. The note- 
book in order to put down what you see, for there is so much to 
see that I defy Stokes’ memory itself to remember it all; the 
ear trumpet in order to hear explanations in the machinery 
rooms. I was standing watching the boring of a mortar, and 
asked my nearest companion as to the principle of a mortar. I 
repeatedly asked if a mortar were not filled with shot. Each 
time I asked louder than before, and each time he laughed longer 
than before. He divined by my gesture that I was speaking 
about the mortar, but when I asked about filling the mortar, he 
thought I was talking about “ filling with water.” 


When we came out at 4 o’clock I was asked if I had 
“enjoyed” myself, if I had spent a “pleasing” day. Well, I 
certainly had had an interesting day, but pleasure and enjoyment 
were not to be associated in my thoughts with the Woolwich 
Arsenal. What a mockery to call ourselves civilised, and employ 
upwards of 10,000 men for nine and a-half hours per day in the 
mere mechanica) work of making weapons to destroy the lives 
of our fellow men; to carry misery, poverty and disease into our 
sister countries ! HYPATIA BRADLAUGH. 
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Gaues and their Contents. 


——_>—___—_ 
II.—THEIR CONTENTS. 


CAVES occur in limestones of various ages, ranging upwards from 
those of Carboniferous and Devonian date to the limestones of 
Tertiary times. The caves of Devonshire occur in the Devonian 
formation ; those of Somerset, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Belgium, 
the Pyrenees, and Kentucky in Carboniferous limestone. The 
cave of Kirkdale is in Jurassic, while the caves of Perigord, 
Sicily, Greece, Palestine, are in Cretaceous limestone. Very few 
are found in the Tertiary formations. 


Though of vast antiquity, judged by our chronology of years 
and centuries, they are all of modern date geologically speaking. 
The Tertiary period proper had passed away before any of our 
caves were formed. Few can be referred to an earlier date than 
the later Pleistocene, the period which immediately preceded the ; 
beginning of what archeologists term the prehistoric age. The 
reason of their modern date is not difficult to seek. Geologists 
are pretty well assured that the same agencies that modify the 
terrestrial surface at the present day have been at work in a very 
similar fashion in the long, long past. And, if so, caves must have 
been excavated in Secondary and in early Tertiary, as in Pleisto- 
cene times, and have been occupied by genera and species long 
since extinct. But when we remember the vastness of the climatic 
changes in the Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene ages, the elevations, 
the denudations, the subsidences of continents, and the incalculable 
lapse of time they demand, we need not wonder if the caves and . 
their contents have been swept away again and again, and that only - 
the very latest in point of time should have survived. Man’s en- 
during structures—the pyramids, the Mexican teocallis, the Assy- 
rian palaces—are but of yesterday beside the caves, and yet the 
caves belong to the last page of the closing chapter of the geological 
volume. Hence it is that we find none of those weird transitional 
forms of an earlier date in their bony breccias. The fish lizards, 
the pterodactyls, the huge batrachians, the hipparions, are absent, 
but we find instead abundance of creatures either identical with 
or closely allied to living genera and species. This is the case 
wherever caves have been explored. In the caverns of Europe 
extinct and living species are closely related. The caves and 
alluvium of Australia reveal lost species of the marsupials allied 
to the kangaroos and the wombats, but of more gigantic propor- 
tions than their living descendants. South America furnishes the 
remains of creatures allied to the sloths, armadilloes, llamas, and 
capyburas now flourishing in that continent, and Brazilian caves 
contain monkeys of the Platyrrhine, or wide-nostriled division, 
the division strictly peculiar to the New World. On the other 
hand, all the extinct monkeys hitherto found in India and Europe 
belong to the Catarrhine or Old World division. The numerous 
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fossil species of the Proboscidians of the Old World bear a family 
resemblance to the E. Indicus and E. Africanus, their sole existing 
representatives. And so, in whatever quarter of the globe the 
osseous relics of the caves have been interrogated, they have 
borne evidence of the extremely recent geological date of their 
occupation. 

Recent, indeed, in comparison with the exons of Time, but far 
off, deep in untold years, untouched by our brief chronology. 
An episode of yesterday in terrestrial history, but vastly ante- 
dating all chronicled human story. But let us now peer into 
some of these strange abodes and catch some glimpses of their 
marvellous lore. 


There is a cave in the Mendips, in Somersetshire, called Wokey 
Hole. It was explored in 1859 and the following years by Boyd 
Dawkins and other gentlemen. It proved a veritable hyena den. 
The bones, teeth, jaws, and coprolites of that gaunt carnivore were 
found in great abundance along with the fractured and teeth- 
scored bones of the animals which had become its prey. Bones 
of reindeer, red deer, Irish elk, bison, horse, rhinoceros, mammoth, 
fox, wolf, bear, and lion, were found splintered and gnawed by 
the canines of that terrible beast, the lines of fracture presenting 
the same unvarying characteristics as do those taken from the 
hyena cages at the Zoological gardens. And along with these 
suggestive relics of a far off age, were found a few flint flakes and 
arrow heads fashioned by the hand of man. 

There is a cave on the banks of the Wye, in Monmouthshire, 
called King Arthur’s Cave. In 1871 the Rev. W. S. Symonds 
found the gnawed bones of the reindeer, rhinoceros, mammoth, 
lion, and Irish elk therein, along with flint flakes. In the Kirk- 
dale cave in Yorkshire, another hyena den, Dr. Buckland estimated 
that the bones of that animal represented the remains of at least 
200 or 300 individuals. Along with these the associated bones 
that occur in greatest abundance are those of the bison and the 
horse. The Victoria Cave, near Little, in Yorkshire contained 
layer over layer of hyena bones, teeth and coprolites, mingled 
with the bones of the reindeer, bison, horse, three species of bears, 
and also a portion of a human fibula. Bosco’s den in Glamorgan- 
shire contained as many as 700 shed antlers of reindeer. One of 
the most remarkable accumulations of osseous remains is that 
furnished by the German cave of Kuhloch, which was estimated 
by Dr. Buckland to contain the remains of between 2,000 and 
3,000 bears. When we remember that the bulk of the animals 
who perished in the later Pleistocene ages would have been 
devoured in the open country or washed down to the ocean by 
the river floods, we are lost in astonishment at the wealth of life 
revealed in the broken records of the caverns. 

Hyena dens and human habitations, lions and bears, wolves 
and elephants—do not these revelations startle us in our island home 
—we who have been accustomed to think of our history as having 
begun when Dover Strait was crossed by Cesar and his legions ? 
M 
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But when we find, as indeed we do, that caves of France, Ger- 
many, and Belgium are as prolific with similar remains as those of 
our own land, we are compelled to the conclusion that even Dover 
Strait must be a thing of yesterday. Like Verstegan, in the seven- 
teenth century, we must believe in a former connexion of Britain 
with the continent, from the identity of the animals on both sides 
of the intervening channel. “No one,” he argues, “ would have 
imported wolves, therefore those wicked beasts did of themselves 
pass over,” and that Britain was connected with the mainland 
during the late Pleistocene, admits of no question. Different parts 
of Britain stood respectively from about 600 to 1,500 feet higher 
than they do at present. Then no “abutting points of cliff” 
overlooked “the perilous narrow ocean.” In all probability the 
Thames, Humber, and Tyne, with the Rhine, Weser, and Elbe, 
were the tributaries of a river that ran up the centre of the chan- 
nel now covered by the North Sea, debouching into the ocean 
north of Scotland. The rivers of the South of England and of the 
North of France in all probability carried their waters far to the 
west of Ireland, since the known elevation of the land and the 
evidence of submarine forests, warrant the inference that the 
North Sea, the English, the Bristol, and St. George’s Channels, 
were covered by forests where flourished the oak, ash, yew, fir, 
and alder. 

These old cavern deposits tell the same story as do the river 
gravels of a fauna—fierce, terrible, gigantic—a fauna whose repre- 
sentatives are now few in Europe. In those ages, that portion of 
Europe lying to the north of the Pyrenees was inhabited by a 
mixed fauna, some species of which, as the lemming and reindeer, 
are peculiar to arctic temperatures ; others, as the lion and hyena, 
are found generally in tropical countries ; and there were others, 
carnivores, ruminants, and rodents, fitted only for temperate 
climates. Then there was the fourth group of which no living 
species now exist, as the R. megarhinus, R. hemitoechus, E. 
antiquus, the great cave bear, and the woolly mammoth., Yet 
living and extinct, arctic, tropic, and temperate forms, are so 
mingled together in death, that we can only conclude that they 
died as they lived, fellow-denizens of the same districts. In the 
later Pleistocene age, we must picture the western promontory of 
Europe as one vast hunting-ground ; where our narrow seas now 
glisten, innumerable herds of bears, wolves, bison, reindeer, deer, 
mammoth, horse, and hyena, found shelter and food in unbounded 
forests. The huge herbivores, hunted by packs of hyenas, were 
dragged down or tumbled into ravines, and fell an easy prey to 
the powerful jaws of their gregarious foes. The caves of South 
Wales and of Somersetshire present a picture of mammalian life 
that cannot be paralleled at the present day. The hills of Somer- 
setshire and South Wales overlook the pasture lands of the Bristol 
Channel valley, where the giants of the forest grazed and browsed. 
It is a significant fact, illustrative of hyenic cowardice, that the 
bones of mammoth found in the caves are mostly those of young 
animals, 
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If the caves reveal an exciting story of the animal life of the 
later Pleistocene, how much more engrossing is the interest 
awakened by the few human remains associated therewith. In 
Gailenreuth, Victoria, Wokey, Brixham, Kent’s Hole caves, in 
those of La Madelaine, Cro Magnon, and others in France and 
Belgium, human implements and bones have been found in such 
association with the osseous deposits as to leave no doubt that 
both were contemporaneous. Of those men who disputed the 
sovereignty of the earth with the forest rangers we can know but 
little, for the destroying tooth of Time has made sad havoe with 
their remains. Here we find a bone or a tooth, there a portion of 
a skull, but no perfect skeleton like those buried in neolithic 
times. If the paleolithic races buried in trees or in the soil, the 
physical changes of the immense period that has intervened are 
sufficient to account for their disappearance. In the absence of 
any enduring mode of burial, their remains have, with few excep- 
tions, vanished. And further, as Sir John Lubbock has pointed 
out, the human inhabitants of the earliest ages were few in com- 
parison with the beasts of prey, and of these latter the remains of 
the larger Mammalia have almost alone survived the mutations 
of Time. 

But if man’s bony framework has not escaped the wrecks of 
ages, the tools his hands fashioned, and the rude drawings with 
which he beguiled away his innocent leisure, have been preserved 
underneath the stalagmitic floors of caverns, and these reveal 
some glimpses of the manner of life led by the early occupants of 
Europe. This rudely-chipped flint flake, dug out of stalagmite, 
what a lesson it reads to all who are laboring in some work of self- 
education ! Whata story of effort and conquest it reveals! Man, 
naked and undefended, battling with so puny a weapon against 
“nature red in tooth and maw,” must have been well-nigh over- 
come again and again in the tragic war against fearful odds. The 
bison, rhinoceros, wolf, bear, lion, hyena, disputed the range of 
the forest and the retreat of the caves with him. What pains and 
pangs, what carnage and agonies, must have fallen to the hunter’s 
lot! How much we owe to those wild men, who made brute 
force bend before the iron will and the reasoning faculty, who 
learned to be courageous and patient, and paved the way for the 
improved weapons and tools of later ages, who took the first steps 
in that conrse of progress which has resulted in the factories and 
the workshops, the discoveries and the inventions of to-day. The 
early geologic formations are so remote from us and our ancestry 
that they affect us with no personal interest. But the osseous 
caves connect us with the fathers of our race, and we are conscious 
of the touch of Nature as we recognise and handle these relics of 
our earliest kin. How many brawny arms, generation after 
generation, sank down wearied! how many noble hearts, toiling 
whilst life lasted, and wise heads that wore themselves dim with 
scanning and discerning, before this waste white cliff, Albion, 
so called, with its other Cassitterides, Tin Islands, became a 
British Empire ! m2 
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The paleolithic men hunted, for we have their arrow-heads 
and harpoons. Perhaps they clothed themselves with skins, for 
scrapers that might be used for cleaning hides are left in the 
caves, together with perforated needles, made of bone and horn, 
smooth with sewing threads of tendon. The blocks of sandstone 
on which the needles were rounded and sharpened still retain the 
grooves in their surfaces. We have the relics of the hunter feasts 
in charcoal remains of fires kindled to cook their food, in scorched 
bones still retaining the marks of the scrapers with which they 
cleared the meat away, and in bones split lengthways for the 
sake of the marrow they contained. The caves of Perigord are 
remarkably wealthy in remains of later paleolithic ages. In the 
volumes of Lartet and Christy the rude drawings executed by the 
men of that ancient time are reproduced with rugged fidelity. 
The beasts of the chase are frequently etched on the bony or horny 
structures of the creatures they represent. Horse, mammoth, 
bison, and reindeer are rudely but strikingly represented. A 
remarkable drawing of the mammoth, etched on its own ivory, 
pictures with recurved horns and flowing mane the animal whose 
woolly carcase has been exhumed from the frozen wastes of 
Siberia. Perhaps the men of the reindeer period adorned them- 
selves with red paint, for pieces of red hematite, scraped, have 
been found in the caves; and stones, something like hammer 
stones, but hollowed on one side only, may possibly have been 
used as mortars for mixing the pigment. These men possessed 
no domesticated animals ; they knew nothing of agriculture, the 
making of pottery, or the working of metals. Their flint tools 
are always of the rude, unpolished type, and are heavier and less 
symmetrical the farther we trace them back into that dim anti- 
quity where their earliest specimens occur. Wherever found, 
they present that dull uniformity so common to the productions 
of barbarous tribes, which, to a superficial observer, would appear 
to indicate no potentialities of progress. Yet human art, like 
Nature herself, grows slowly, and the ’vantage ground we occupy 
is bridged over and connected with these archaic times by myriads 
of generations of toilers, the merest fraction of whose labors, re- 
corded in books, we call History. J. HORNER.! 





Notr.—In consequence of a delay on the part of Dr. E. B. Aveling in 
forwarding his copy on ‘‘ Shakspere ”’ for the last number of Owr Corner, 
he was unable to see the proofs of the article. It is necessary to note the 
following corrections :—Page 92, line 7 from top, and page 93, line 5 from 
top, for Alewa read Aliena. Page 92, line 18 from bottom, for this ring 
read thinking. 





1 Mr. Horner's name was last month printed ‘“‘ Homer,” in error. 
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M. GREVY reminds the Pope that when Catholic Bishops urge 
their clergy to hostile efforts against the French Republic, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that French Republicans retaliate 
somewhat sharply against the religious orders in France. I 
much fear that the Republicans themselves are doing just now 
the greatest disservice to their young Republic. They are seek- 
ing revenge and glory in Tonquin, instead of reducing military 
expenditure at home; they are fighting against the Annamites 
(as we fought in Egypt), without declaring war, a fashion of 
hostility very near akin to brigandage. 

THERE has been-a sort of pronunciamento in a small way 
at Badajos, of which it is not easy to estimate the exact impor- 
tance, as it is clear that the Spanish authorities have some reason 
for not making known the whole of the facts. The outbreak at 
Seo de Urgel, the military executions near Miranda, and the talk 
of Serrano as Minister, coupled with the suspension of constitu- 
tional rights, give a dark shade to Spanish affairs. 

MR. GLADSTONE having unwisely agreed to lend M. de 
Lesseps £8,000,000 to make a new Suez Canal, and having 
informally proposed it to the House, abandons the proposal in 
face of the outcry excited, and yet continues to hold office; 
the Conservative Opposition most feebly and idiotically con- 
verting what might have proved the discomfiture of the Ministry 
into a sort of quasi-triumph. 


SINCE I last wrote the cholera has extended its ravages in 
Egypt, and our troops have suffered, though not in the same 
degree as the native population. There is now, it is hoped, a 
real decrease in the general mortality. 

SPEAKING after the event, it was surely poor tactics of con- 
cealment to send James Carey, his wife and seven children away 
from England in the same vessel. I wonder whether Irishmen 
who are members of secret societies, ever trouble to remember 
how often in the last 100 years those societies have been, time 
after time, betrayed, despite the bloody vengeance so often taken 
-on the traitors. There is in the treatment of Mr. Field’s family, 
and plentiful threats to witnesses and jurors, clear evidence of 
the intention of those who organised the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish to endeavor so to terrorise, that the ad- 
ministration of justice shall be rendered impossible. 


THE pacification of Ireland goes on very slowly; but I trust 
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there is ground for hope. Rents have been much reduced in 
hundreds of cases, a few thousand have emigrated by help of 
Mr. Tuke’s committee ; but there isa hard kernel of misery and 
discontent still untouched. 


THE official opposition in India to the Ilbert Bill will have 
been advantageous if it sufficiently teaches the great mass of the 
English people how deep is the hostility of the bulk of Knglish 
officials in India to all measures tending to the elevation of the 
native population. John Bright did good service by his manly 
speech at Willis’s Rooms, and, with him, I say: “that every 
measure of justice and generosity which you introduce into India 
must break down the barriers of discontent and animosity, and 
must tend to the tranquillity and peace of that country.” 


FROM the first efforts of Sir Bartle Frere in South Africa we 
have succeeded in nothing there save the wasting many lives— 
English, Dutch and Caffre—and the squandering much treasure, 
without even, on the other side, a colorable advantage to plead in 
mitigation of our blundering crime. It is uncertain at the time 
of writing whether Cetewayo was or was not killed by Usibepu. 
On a balance of rumor he is probably alive. . 





THE constitutional agitation is extending its influence, and 
meetings which concluded in St. James’ Hall and Trafalgar 
Square have been remarkable for their order and enthusiasm. 
The question of how long may the House of Commons trample 
on the law, does not seem at present near solution. English 
Radicals are very long-suffering. 


THE long trial of the Jews which has just concluded in 
Hungary may well be noticed in the “ Political Corner,” for it 
originated in a charge only possible because the recent anti- 
Semitic agitation of Prussia and Russia had inflamed the old-time 
hatred which in all European countries formerly denied any civil 
rights to the Hebrew people. Fifteen Jews were most falsely 
charged with being principals or accessories in the murder of a 
young girl, for the purpose of obtaining her blood for supposed 
Passover rites ; and, although there are no such blood rites, wit- 
nesses were found to swear to various details of the alleged crime, 
and amongst these witnesses actually the son of the principal 
accused. Popular prejudice declared the Jews guilty. The 
lesser officials and magistracy were determined that the Jews 
should be convicted, and even higher judicial personages were 
guilty of conduct fitting rather for the barbaric superstition of 
the Dark Ages than for the 19th century. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment has with difficulty secured a fair, though tedious, trial, 
and the Jews are acquitted; but I fear that the pious and 
ignorant rural population still believe that Christian blood is 
used to flavor passover cakes, just as the pious and ignorant 
Baron de Worms believes in the reckless allegations he makes 
against myself. Religious and political hatred combined have an 
elastic conscience. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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AN American journal states that an immense army of wingless 
2. grasshoppers has appeared on certain farms in Lewiston, and 
that they are eating all before them—grass, grain, potatoes, and 
corn. Singularly, hardly any grasshoppers are found on other 
farms adjoining those attacked. These grasshoppers are a wing- 
less variety, and have made their appearance on the farms in 
small numbers for three years, but this year they are legion. 
They are sluggish in their movements, and in some places nearly 
blacken the ground. It is feared that they will destroy all 
the growing crops and vegetation in that vicinity. 

PROFESSOR MANSUELI, of the Geographical Institute at 
Florence, perished in an attempt to scale Monte Santa Callar- 
ina in the Valtéeline. The body of the unfortunate Professor, 
and that of his guide, were found on a peak of the mountain. 


THE annual meeting of the British Medical Association was 
held last month at Liverpool. The report showed the Associa- 
tion to be in a prosperous condition ; it numbers 10,050 members, 
and during the year a branch has been formed in the north- 
west provinces of India and Oude. A stormy discussion took 
place on the first of the new bye-laws submitted by the Council 
for the approval of the Association. It dealt with the quali- 
fications of members, and Dr. Hardy proposed an amendment, 
limiting the power of the council in the election of members 
to the election of male persons, not practising homeopathy nor 
advertising. The amendment was put to the meeting amid 
much confusion and disorder, and was negatived. 

An association has been formed to draw more closely together 
the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, the teachers 
under it, the City and Guilds of London Institute, and other 
teaching bodies. The President is Professor Huxley, and the 
Honorary Secretary is Mr. W. E. Crowther, Technical School and 
Mechanics’ Institution, Manchester. All communications should 
be addressed to the latter gentleman. 

IN an interesting letter addressed to Natwre (No. 717, July 
26th,) on “ Lord Rayleigh’s Dark Plane,” Dr. Oliver Lodge 
communicates some suggestive experiments on the “ dust-free 
coat” surrounding solid bodies. But most generally interesting 
will be found his concluding hint that electrical means may 
be adopted for weather improvement. He writes : 

“TIT cannot help thinking that the human race will ultimately acquire 
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some means of artificially affecting the weather in a less injurious manner 
than that which they have hitherto attempted with only too great success, 
namely the manufacture of solid nuclei in prodigious numbers for 
moisture to condense round, and of oily matter to cover the surface of 
such moisture with, in order to prevent its evaporation. As soon as 
this artificial pollution of the atmosphere has been decisively checked, 
it will be time to consider whether it may not be possible to keep off 
even natural mists and rain when they are not wanted, and to assume 
some sort of control over the weather at critical seasons, instead of 
halting between superstitious appeals to Providence on the one hand, 
and a helpless resignation to fate on the other, which are our attitudes 
at present.” 

When this control is established even bishops will probably 
give up praying for fine weather. 


Mr. R. A. MARR, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S.A., 
reports a curious case of reflexion which he saw in the Tonjabe 
Range, Nevada. He writes: “Suddenly, as I stood looking 
over the vast expanse beneath me, I saw myself confronted by 
a monster figure of a man standing in mid-air before me upon 
the top of a clearly-defined mountain-peak, which had but the 
thin air of the valley below for a resting place. The figure 
was only a short distance from me. Around it were two circles 
of rainbow light and color, the outer one faintly defined as 
compared with the inner one, which was bright and clear and 
distinctly iridescent. Around the head of the figure was a 
beautiful halo of light, and from the figure itself shot rays of 
color normal to the body. The sight startled me more than | 
can now tell. I threw up my hands in astonishment, and perhaps 
some little fear ; and at this moment the spectre seemed to move 
towards me. Ina few minutes I got over my fright, and then, 
after the figure had faded away, I recognised the fact that I 
had enjoyed one of the most wonderful phenomena of nature. 
Since then we have seen it once or twice from Jeff Davis’ Peak, 
but it never created such an impression upon me as it did that 
evening when I was doing service as a heliotroper all alene on 
the top of Arc Dome.” 


IN the Revue Internationale des Sciences Biologiques the trans- 
lation of Prof. Huxley’s “Elementary Biology” is carried down 
to the end of the description of Vorticella. Amongst the reports 
of the scientific societies isone from M. Dareste, giving some further 
details on the production of monstrosities by tapping on fertilised 
hen’s eggs (see “Science Corner” for May). Eggs treated in this 
way were left to the full term, and in one case the embryo had 
lived up to the time for hatching, but had been unable to break 
through the shell, owing to the imperfect condition of the beak. 
The encephalon was much hypertrophied, and was covered with a 
transparent membrane continuous with the epidermis, the eyes 
were wanting, the upper half of the beak rudimentary. 

THE fishes and other animals of the deep seem much interested 


just now in our English waters. Perhaps they have heard of the 
Fisheries’ Exhibition. Last month I chronicled the capture of a 
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thresher shark. This month I have to note that a fine young seal 
visited Folkestone Harbor, and was netted by some enterprising 
fishermen. Seals are, however, slippery customers, and as he was 
being lifted into the boat he sprang deftly over the side, and swam 
gaily off to report his adventure to his friends. 


PROFESSOR BOTTZMAN, of Germany, has discovered a method 


of photographing sound-waves. 


THE Lancet urges that all dwellers in cities should “ filter 
and boil” all water used for drink or in the preparation of food. 


“* Nothing short of first filtering and then boiling can render the 


water supplied by the London companies fit to drink.” 


THE scientific commission appointed by the German Govern- 
ment to inquire into the origin of the cholera epidemic left on 
the 16th August for Alexandria, vid Brindisi. 

ANNIE BESANT. 














“THE MERRY DUCHESS ” at the Royalty.—The drama isa great 
educational agency, and burlesque is one of its most popular 
forms. Far be it from me to deny that every writer of burlesque, 
from Aristophanes onwards, has had in mind the physical and 
mental well-being of his fellows and has been following a laud- 
able ambition to lead men to higher things. The end is excellent, 
doubtless, even if the means are vile. The various manners adopted 
by our burlesque writers are almost as many as the writers them- 
selves. Certainly, the lowest form in this not very particular 
school is occupied by Mr. Robert Reece. After one or two 
abortive attempts at writing dramas Mr. Reece has gone in for 
burlesque pure and simple, in one sense and one sense only. 
That sense is the sense with the prefix “non.” Mr. Reece has 
settled down into the position of a burlesque-grinder to the patrons 
(there are very few matrons) of the Gaiety. He has to write 
pieces for a certain company and acertain audience; the nature of 
the audience is as fixed as that of the company. It must be 
admitted that his pieces fit Miss Farren and Miss Vaughan, Mr. 
Terry and his coadjutors, like a glove. They are as inanimate as 
that manual decoration, and depend, like it, solely upon the wearer 
for any feeble interest that may be felt inthem. I cannot imagine 
a lower depth of degradation reachable by a man who prostitutes 
the very calling of literature than that of this gentleman. In 
plain language he is the pander to the low tastes of old men with 
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all the desires of youth and none of its powers, or of its bright 
freshness, and of youth, growing prematurely old. Messrs. Byron 
and Burnand are better than this ; truly in former days they have 
written, and very rarely to-day they write, burlesques for the de- 
generate theatre. But their pieces always have some traces of the 
humor that is eternally absent from the productions of Mr. Reece. 
They never contain any moral teaching, but they areas a rule free 
from the immoral. And in Mr. Byron we have an ingenious 
punster, in Mr. Burnand an ingenious writer of parodies. Mr. 
Reece’s puns are rarely ingenious and are not even bad enough to 
be good, whilst he can only parody human nature. Mr. Gilbert 
has, of course, struck out a line of his own. His burlesques have 
always ameaning. They fulfil one requisite of the drama. They 
hold the mirror up to Nature. Ifthe mirror happens to be one 
that distorts, nevertheless the object whose grotesque image we 
see is always recognisable, and seeing the fun that can be made of 
it may, perhaps, mend its ways. When I heard that Mr. G. R. 
Sims was about to write a burlesque, my hopes rose. Here 
was a man with plenty of wit, a keen sense of humor, and 
an honest hatred of shams. I went, therefore, with no little 
expectation to the Royalty to see the “Merry Duchess.” Mr. 
Sims has seized upon one of the social follies that are almost 
crimes to-day, jockey-worship. Upon the thread of this he has 
spun some amusing scenes played by some amusing characters. 
Some of the fun is fast, and some of it is furious. Mr. Ashley, 
but for his shameless gagging, would be very funny as Brabazon 
Sykes, one of those stage sinners whose sins and shortcomings 
are so amusing that one almost falls in love with wickedness. 
Yet, writing here, some distance from town and a week or two 
after seeing the “ Merry Duchess,” I am forced to confess that my 
only vivid memories of the play are the excellent make-up of the 
representative of Freddy Bowman in the likeness of Fred Archer, 
the life-like way in which the horse in the first act was fed by that 
gentleman, and one really clever song in which Rowena (Miss 
Kate Santley), and Brabazon Sykes sing of past excursions and 
courtship diversions, and, finding that each is narrating facts 
unknown to the other, burst forth into a catching refrain of “ It 
must have been the other girl,” or, “ the other fellow,” as the case 
may be. In this idea there is genuine humor and something 
more. 


ANY lover of things dramatic, who is exercised in mind as to 
the present sorrowful condition of English drama, and as to the 
future of the stage, should read “ English Dramatists of To-day,” 
by William Archer. It is the honestest and ablest criticism of 
contemporary play-wrights I have seen. Mr. Archer points out 
only too accurately, alas, but not at all too plainly, that our 
writers shirk all great moral problems. Brilliant dialogue, striking 
situations, scenic effects are their aims, and these are reached. 
But the study of a complex character, the working-out of an intri- 
cate position in the “great chess-game whereof the pawns” and 
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all the larger pieces “are men,” are never attempted. I am grate- 
ful to Mr. Archer for his exposé of that dramatic impostor, Mr. H. 
J. Byron, and for his denunciation of the incalculable harm done 
to the stage by that fatally prolific writer. But I am especially 
grateful for the clear way in which he points out the only path 
along which the dramatist of to-day, who is also to be the drama- 
tist of the future, must work. How many plays of our day are 
likely to be read 200 years hence, as we read those not only of 
Shakspere, but of Beaumont, Fletcher, Ford, Massinger, Webster, 
and even Greene and Peile? They might be counted on the 
fingers of a man’s hand, and I am not sure that the man would 
not have had his arms amputated. At times Mr. Archer repeats 
himself. But he is so good that he bears repetition (as his readers 
will). The little work is in charm of style, as in contained thought, 
excellent; and to read it will be found a liberal education in 
English, and in things theatrical. 


“EUGENE ARAM,” the “Belle’s Stratagem,” “Charles I.,” 
“Louis XI.” were the last four revivalsat the Lyceum. “Eugene 
Aram” was always a bad play. But condensed from three acts 
into one its badness becomes too palpable for even Irving’s genius 
to make the thing palatable. With exception of Fair France, pro- 
duced for one night only at the unhappy Queen’s some years ago— 
the duration of the piece was not the intention of the author—this 
one act recitation of Mr. Irving, with occasional interjections 
from other people straying about the stage, is the worst piece as a 
play I have ever seen. And yet he was beautiful in it. I use 
the word quite advisedly. Face, gesture, voice are all part of a 
picture, strangely pathetic and full of a charm like that in “ the 
blessed damosel,” or as that in the face of which Cervantes speaks : 
“Tt was like a benediction.” 


THE “BELLE’S STRATAGEM,” gave us Henry Irving at his 
best in comedy. His tragedy may be open to question here and 
there. But his comedy is far and away the highest on the Eng- 
lish stage at this hour. I would rather see him pretending to be 
mad as Doricourt than playing certain of his Shaksperian parts. 
How artificial the comedies of a hundred years ago are. “The 
Belle’s Stratagem ” is very good fun, as interpreted at the Lyceum, 
but it is quite heartless. I cannot imagine Doricourt wedding 
Letitia Hardy after all, even though she was as charming as Ellen 
Terry makes her. 


AS a play I suppose “Charles I.” is the most immoral pro- 
duction of the age. Frankly, I would rather be guilty of the 
weakest burlesque ever perpetrated by Mr. Reece than of so false, 
so dangerous a dramaas that of Mr. Wills. It is the consciousness 
of the terrible harm done by such a play as this that makes the 
splendor of Irving’s acting in it, and the beauty of Miss Terry’s 
Henrietta Maria, almost irritating. If only the same power and 
grace were brought to bear upon a worthy subject ! Once putting 
the immorality of the drama on one side (or making the attempt 
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to accomplish this impossible feat) I admit that Charles I. is 
Irving’s most taking part. I have never seen a king, nor am I 
ambitious in that way. But if ever a king looked as nobly or 
had such ways to win men’s hearts as Irving, then I can almost 
understand the homage of the people to even such a traitor and 
miscreant as Charles I. But if the Charles is the most taking, 
the Louis is the finest. It is a magnificent representation of 
wickedness, at once senile and ferocious. 


THE banquet to our leading actor was as great a success as 
such an English and inartistic way of doing homage to art 
could hope to be. The songs were delightfully inappropriate ; 
Mr. Sims Reeves, after the company had wished Irving “bon 
voyage,” chiming in ominously with “The Bay of Biscay.” 


A SERMON on Mr. Archer’s text is furnished by the pro- 
duction of “ Confusion” at the Vaudeville, the fun of the piece 
turns upon babies and puppies, and a confusion between the 
parents of the former and the owners of the latter. “An Old 
Master,” which precedes the comedy, gives more hope to the 
lover of the stage. It is from the pen of Mr. H. A. Jones, author 
of the “Silver King,” a dramatist who, with Mr. Hermann C. 
Merivale and Mr. Sidney Grundy, may help to redeem our 
modern theatre, if he is not spoiled by writing sensational plays. 


MR. TOM ROBERTSON revives his father’s “M.P.” at Toole’s 
theatre. But why, oh why, does he place on his bills a representa- 
tion of the member of Parliament who disputes with Mr. Newde- 
gate, Mr. Warton, and Sir William Harcourt for the honor of 
being the most objectionable person in the House of Com- 
mons? The picture of Lord Randolph Churchill smirking above 
a play-bill only adds to that person’s vanity, and diminishes the 
number of visitors to the theatre. From the point of view of 
taste the proceeding is questionable. From that of art there can 
be no question that the counterfeit presentment of one who 
looks like a counter-jumper is unwise. 





THOSE who desire to see an estimate of Rossetti opposed to 
that held by so many English art critics, and echoed by myself 
in these pages, will do wisely in consulting the August number 
of the Gazette des Beaux Arts. M. Duret there falls foul of our 
poet-painter. 





IN sculpture, as in its sister arts, the Germans are the most 
painstaking, as well as the most far-seeking, critics. A German, 
Professor R. Kekule, has, by an application of essentially scientific 
method to art, shown that the celebrated Laokojn group was 
fashioned by the immortal father and his two sons a little earlier 
than 100 B.C. 





STILL harping on Rossetti! Anyone who has had an hour or 
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two of happy misery with the paintings of Rossetti that were to 
be seen in the Royal Academy galleries before the flood of this 
year’s summer exhibition set in, will do well to turn aside as he 
goes down Old Broad Street and see the interesting collection of 
sketches and studies from his hand gathered together there. The 
preliminary designs for many of the larger pictures are here, and 
the hints of heads and figures that we have seen in their finished 
state in the pictures are full of interest. Especially notice the 
pen-and-ink study that is developed into the head of the country 
girl in the foreground of “ Found.” 





THE name of Linton is familiar in the mouths of art lovers. 
W. J. Linton has just issued a “History of Wood Engraving in 
America,” of which Mr. Ernest Radford speaks with a judgment 
that is measured, a praise that is unstinted, in the Academy. 

THE third time is lucky, and after Schoelcher’s and 
Chrysander’s lives of Handel, that of Mr. W. S. Rockstro will 
come as a welcome relief to those English folk who love Handel 
as if he were a countryman, and who have not yet met with a 
readable biography of him in their own tongue. 

EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 
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‘“¢ At the end of the game, the King and the Pawn both go into the bag.” — 
Tuscan Proverb. 

















[All communications for this department to be addressed to J. GUNSBERG, EsgQ., 
Chess Editor, 63, Fleet Street, London, E.C.} 





Tue INTERNATIONAL CHESS TOURNAMENT at NURENBERG. 


‘In unity there is strength.” Acting on this principle, the Chess 
Clubs in Germany combine and support a national institution called the 
German Chess Association. The society, whose affairs are ably managed 
by Herr Zwanzig, the secretary, does a great deal to promote the interest 
of our noble game by encouraging the intercourse of Chess Clubs and 
holding an International Chess Tournament every second year. The 
society is an institution which ought to have its equal in this country in 
a British Chess Association, and we hope that ere long somebody will take 
such a project in hand. 

The Congress of Chess Players at Nurenberg has proved a great 
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success. On the 15th of July the following nineteen players had entered 
for the Master Tournament : 


Bird ... ee . London. ;L. Paulsen ... ... Germany. } 
Blackburne ... bes He | W. Paulsen a 

Mason see nee = | Schallopp “i 

Gunsberg... ai a | Riemann i 

Winawer .... ... Warsaw. | Lange hs Pa 

Schwarz as .. Vienna. | Bardeleben aaa ba 
Weiss... ai aks a 'Schottlander ... ae m 

Hruby ae ‘ii a Fritz aap n 

Berger sda ... Gratz. | Leffmann es 

Bier ... Hamburg. | 


Every competitor, had to play one game with every other; drawn 
games counted half; time limit, twenty moves per hour; and three games 
had to be played every two days. 

At this brisk pace the Tournament came toaconclusion in a fortnight ; 
and on the 30th of July the following were declared the winners. 


First Prize tea Winawer io Score, 14. 
Second ,, ae Blackburne ve : eee 
Third ,, rs Mason sas sg ae 
Fourth ,, = Berger — ‘<< ia 
Fifth ae om Bardeleben me = 
Sixth a ave Bird sag 55 |e 
Seventh ,, ae Riemann iy » lO}. 
Eighth ,, ie Schallop igs ~ ie 
Ninth ,, Schwarz 94. 


Play throughout was ‘of the highest order. Blackburne, on the whole, 
played very finely, but luck this time decided in favor of Winawer, who, 
as it will be recollected, came out tenth in London with a very inferior 


score, in spite of his having tied with Steinitz for first place at Vienna in 
1882. 


We give the following position as an interesting specimen of play: 
Brack TT 
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White played: Kt to B3. Kt takes Kt. 

K takes Kt. P to Kt7. 
R (Bsq.) to B 8. R to Kt 6 (ch). 
K to K 4, R (Kt 6) takes P (ch). 
K to Bd. R (K 3) takes P (ch). 
P takes R. R to B 6 (ch). 

K to K 4. R to K 6 (ch). 

| K to B4 and wins. 

In addition to the Chess Tournament, a Problem Tournament came on 


for final decision. There were numerous prizes, which amounted to the 
respectable total of £37 10s. The judges, Messrs. Kockelkorn and 
Kurschner, awarded the following prizes: : 


ae First Prize for five moves to Franz Schrufer (Bamberg); 
= » four a ,, Johannes Berger (Gratz); 
», three ,, », Fritz af Geijersstam (Nassundet); 


- ,, the best sets ,, Johannes Berger (Gratz) ; 
and numerous other prizes. 


FIRST PRIZE PROBLEM IN THE TOURNAMENT OF THE 
GERMAN CHESS ASSOCIATION. 


By Fritz ar GEIJERSSTAM. 
Buack. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 
{Solutions must reach us not later than September 12th.) 
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SEPTEMBER. 


In this month, Nature having flowered and fruited, the gardener should 
have, it might be thought, a period of truce. But his war with the 
weeds and his many insect foes must be a ceaseless one, and admits, 
alas! of no truce. Absence conquers all things, it is said, love included, 
but it has a contrary effect on a garden. For he who takes a holiday 
and leaves his garden for even a week will find on his return that, 
although he left it a paradise, the trail of the serpent (so to speak) is over 
it all. Here is the patch, for instance, whence were lifted the early 
potatoes, and which, as we advised last month, has been dug over 
and re-cropped with Turnip, and left as clean as earth just a week 
ago. Lo! it is already full of ambitious groundsel and trailing 
chickweed growing with all the vigor of youth and the skill of 
old age. Fruits may ripen, fall, and seek repose, vegetables swell 
to their full proportions, and then show a disposition to be at rest, 
and sit in comfort a moment upon the summit of the summer— 
but the weeds will be found as rampant and vicious as ever. They 
accept no armistice. And so the gardener must be belligerent even in 
this season, when Nature seems to invite to peace. Another ceaseless 
source of occupation for weeks to come will be to keep the rake and the 
broom at work to prevent the ground from becoming unsightly as the 
fruit trees, bushes, etc., cast their leaves. A pleasant occupation is that 
of gathering the fruit as it ripens—and it is one of the occupations of 
the garden in which many are ready to assist, too ready it may be, as 
we have had ours occasionally well picked ere it was well matured. 
Bulb planting and potting are generally begun this month. Tulips may 
be planted in groups, beds, or in rows, arranging the sorts in their heights 
and colors so as to bring out the best effects. Snowdrops may be 
increased by parting the bulbs; patches on lawns, and by the sides of 
walks have a cheerful appearance in spring. Most of us call the Crocus 
a spring flower, yet there are more autumnal than vernal species; but it 
is as a spring flower that we most value it. The common Yellow Crocus 
is almost as much “the first-born of the year’s delight ”’ as the Snow- 
drop. Whai lover of flowers has not in the dreary winter months longed 
for the Crocus as the most gladsome of the early flowers? Give to these 
a ong then, on your borders and lawns. We have ourselves given an 
order for 20,000 bulbs of sorts, which we intend planting this fall on the 
lawn. When doing this in lines by the sides of the walks, we cut out 
a strip of the turf about four inches wide and the same deep; in the 
shallow trench so made we sprinkle a little river, or pit sand, on which 
we place our bulbs, put another layer of sand over the crown and then 
replace the turf, patting it down with the back of the spade; we give it 
then a sweep with a birch broom, pass the roller over it, and the opera- 
tion is complete. Roots so treated are sure to give a glowing welcome 
to the season, and will by-and-bye strike on your eye with a ray of keen 
delight, when with some bright morning’s warmth the golden, blue, 
white, purple and striped fringes have kindled into knots of thick- 
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clustered bloom on the dark green setting of your lawn, and the eye is 
caught by their glowing tints, and the pollen laden organs of the flowers 
are set open to the honey-gathering bees as they hum around the 
chalices. How forcibly and pleasantly they remind us of the advent of the 
Spring. Daffodils may be treated the same as Snowdrops, and they make 
a good succession to them. For as Shakspere so poetically puts it : 
* Daffodils 
That comes before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 
Keats also had these in his mind’s eye, when he penned his oft-quoted 
line : 
“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
For among other beauteous, and therefore joyous things that he enume- 
rates—the sun, the moon, ‘ Trees old and young,” etc., he winds up: 
“ , . . Andsuch are Daffodils 
With the green world they live in.” 

Hyacinths, if wanted early, can be potted at once. A few pieces of 
broken pots should be placed in the bottom of the pot; then a little 
rough material, such as the decayed grassy part out of turfy loam, placed 
over the drainage ; then fill the pot to about three inches above its rim 
with suitable soil—say good, well decayed turfy loam cut from an old 
pasture ; when filling the pot so high the soil should be put in lightly ; 
on the apex of the soil, place a handful of clean, gritty river sand; on 
this set your bulb ; then with the fingers of both hands spread over the 
bulb and the raised-up soil, press the whole down evenly and firmly into 
the pot till the whole is level at about half an inch below the rim, with 
the crown and the eye of the bulb left bare at the surface; give them a 
moderate watering, and let the pots stand till the surface of the soil is 
nearly dry. Put them then away in some shed, or other place out of 
the way, with about six inches of sand, tan bark, or coal ashes over 
the bulbs ; this is required, as without this superincumbent weight the 
roots when they push might press the bulb out of the soil in which it is 
planted. When they have grown to about from one to three inches they 
may be taken out of the plunging material and gradually innured to 
light and air, and gently forced in a temperature, say of from 50° to 55°. 
By potting at different times, and treating them as above, Hyacinths can 
be had in flower from November to April. Hyacinths can be grown well 
in rooms by placing the bulbs in glasses nearly filled with water, not 
allowing the water, however, to cover more than the base of the bulb. 
The bulbs ought to be cleaned eight or ten days after being put in, and 
the water changed; afterwards once in three weeks or amonth. The 
water, without being discolored, ought to contain as many as possible of 
those substances which excite and promote the vegetation of the bulb: 
a little common salt, charcoal, or nitrate of soda, mixed with rain water, 
is what we would recommend. The place where they are at first kept 
should be dark and airy, but not cold; and when the roots are about 
three or four inches long they can then be removed to the light. Good 
Hyacinths can be had from respectable dealers, at from 6s. to 12s. per 
dozen. They are of all shades of color, and all have a delightful aroma, 
although rather heavy when emitted from a mass of flowers; one or two 
in full bloom will diffuse a sufficient fragrance in a large apartment. 

Narcissus, Tulips and Jonquils can be grown in pots, treated the same 
as Hyacinths. All bulbs grown in pots require to be well ‘‘ fed” to have 
them fine. We find we have exhausted our allotted space, and will have 
to defer for our next paper some remarks we had in view to make here on 
the Lily of the Valley, China and Tea-scented Roses, Violet culture and 
forcing, etc., etc. W. Ever. 
N 
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TuE Christian Sozialist! contains many articles well worth reading. I am 
glad to see that it is considerably enlarged, as the paper is a very liberal 
one, and deserves to succeed. 


In Health,’ the useful weekly journal now under the able editorship of 
Dr. Andrew Wilson, the editor is writing some articles on ‘* Miracle Cures 


” 


and their explanation, 
the issue of August 3rd. 


which will well repay reading. They began in 


M. Perot, who will be known to many of our readers by the translation 
of his ‘** God and Man,” has issued a book of poetical ‘* Allégories Sociales, 
Morales et Philosophiques,”* illustrated by Claverie. The book is intended 
to put before the young noble ideals in attractive form. 


Those interested in Women Suffrage* will find full particulars of the 
movement in the ‘‘ Annual Report” just issued. 


‘** The Last Christian,’’® supposed to be written by one of a race that 
has succeeded the human on earth, is a curious production, but is by no 
means without poetic merit. 


The Modern Press® issues a tract by Professor Fiske, which is worth 
reading. It consists of an address given in New York on November 9th, 
1882, at the farewell banquet to Mr. Herbert Spencer. 


From Kansas comes a pamphlet containing ‘‘ Essays on Death and 
Funerals.’” ‘The writer is earnest, and is a sceptic. We notice that its 
date is given by the new calendar as April, a.s. 283 (A.p. 1883). This new 
calendar follows the scientific era, not the ‘tera of Our Lord,” and dates 
from 1600, the year in which Bruno was burned for Atheism in Rome. 
This year is 283 in the Anno Scientiov, the new era. 


1 Christian Socialist. W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 

2 Health. Wyman and Sons, 74—76, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

3 Allégories Sociales, Morales et Philosophiques.” Par J. M. A. Perot, Paris, 
Librairie Anti-Cléricale, 35, Rue des Ecoles. 

4« Annual Report of the Central Committee of the National Society for Woman 
Suffrage,” 29, Parliament Street, S.W. 

5 «<The Last Christian.” By * A Successor of Man.” Dover: W. A. Smeeth, 
Castle Street. 

6 + Evolution and Religion.” By J. Fiske, M.A., LL.B. Modern Press, 13, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 

7+ Essays on Death and Funerals.” By Joseph Henry, “ An Old Working 
Min.” Salina, Kansas. 
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(15.) Caw any one furnish me with the words of an old popular song 
beginning— 


Amo, amas, 
I love a lass 
As a cedar tall and slender ; 
With the cowslip’s grace 
In the nominative case, 
And she’s of the feminine gender. 
QuaA&sITOR. 





Finote. 





Tuey used to send queer things by post in the old days, judging by 
Mr. Scudamore’s list of oddities incorporated iu the Postmaster General’s 
report this year. Here are some of them: 


Imprimis.—Fifteen couple of hounds going to the King of the Romans with 
a free pass. 

Item.—Some parcels of cloth for the clothing Colonels (ste) in my Lord 
North’s and my Lord Grey’s regiments. 

Item.—Two servant maids going as laundresses to my Lord Ambassador 
Metheun. 

Item.—Doctor Crichton, carrying with him a cow and divers other necessaries. 

Item.—Three suits of cloaths for some nobleman’s lady at the Court of 
Portugal. 

Item.—A box containing three pounds of tea, sent as a present by my Lady 
Arlington to the Queen Dowager of England at Lisbon. 
jleven couple of hounds for Major-General Hompesch. 

Item.—A case of knives and forks for Mr iepney, her Majesty’s Envoy to 
the King of Holland. 

Item.—One little parcell of lace, to be made use of in cloathing Duke Schom- 
berg’s regiment. 

Item.—Two bales of stockings for the use of the Ambassador of the Crown of 
Portugal. 

Item.—A. box of medicine for my Lord Galway in Portugal. 

Item.—A deal case with four flitechet of bacon for Mr. Pennington, of Rotter- 
dam. 





It is evident that in establishing a parcel post Mr. Fawcett is only 
returning with halting steps to the path trodden by his predecessors at 
the Post Office ‘ ‘during the French wars. 

N?2 
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Anecdotes. 
—_—__ + — 

Tue devil is said to have appeared to Cuvier and to have threatened 
toeat him. ‘‘ Horns? Hoofs?” said Cuvier, ‘‘ Graminivorous, can’t eat 
me.” ‘All flesh is grass,” replied the devil, with that fatal habit of 
misapplying Scripture, which has always clung to him. 





** You see, grandma, we perforate an aperture in the apex, and a 
corresponding aperture in the base, and by applying the egg to the lips, 
and forcibly inhaling the breath, the shell is entirely discharged of its 
contents.” ‘‘ Bless my soul,” exclaimed the old lady, ‘“‘ what wonderful 
improvements they do make! Now in my young days they just made 
a hole in both ends, and sucked.” 

Dr. Waytanp, of Brown University in the United States, had a boy 
about six years old, who was anything but a fool. The doctor placed 
him under the care of one of the students, with the charge that he should 
not go out without permission from his tutor. ‘‘ May I go out?” at 
length inquired our hero. ‘‘ No,” was the laconic reply. A few minutes’ 
pause followed. ‘‘ May I go out?” again inquired the boy. ‘“ No,” 
was again the response. The minature edition of the doctor slowly rose 
from his seat, took up his cap and pushed for the door. ‘‘ Stop,” said 


the tutor; ‘“‘do you know what no means?” ‘ Yes,” said Charley ; 
“it is a particle of negation, and two of them coming together, are 
equivalent to an affirmative!” His wit was his passport. 





An Englishman having asked a son of Erin if the roads in Ireland 
were good, Pat replied: ‘‘ Yes, they are so fine that I wonder you do 
not import some of them into England. Let me see; there’s the road to 
love, strewed with roses; to matrimony, through nettles; to honor, 
through the camp: to prison, through the law; and to the undertakers, 
through physic.” ‘‘ Have you any road to preferment?” said the 
Englishman. ‘ Yes, faith, we have; but that is the dirtiest road in the 
kingdom.” 

A POET was once walking with M. Talleyrand in the street, and at 
the same time reciting some of his verses. Talleyrand, perceiving at 
@ short distance a man yawning, pointed him out to the poet, saying: 
** Not so loud, he hears you.” 

Wuen Johnson had completed his dictionary, the delay of which 
had quite exhausted the patience of Miller the bookseller, the latter 
acknowledged the receipt of the last sheet in the following terms: 
‘* Andrew Miller sends his compliments to Mr. Samuel Johnson, with 
the money for the last sheet of the Dictionary, and thanks God he has 
done with him.” Promptly retorted Dr. Johnson: ‘Samuel Johnson 
returns his compliments to Mr. Andrew Miller, and is very glad to find 
that Andrew Miller has the grace to thank God for anything.” 

‘* Have you ever tried the faith-cure?” asked a long-haired, sallow- 
faced stranger, addressing a gentleman who sat behind him in a street-car. 
‘**T have,” was the answer. ‘‘ Do you believe init?” ‘“‘I do.” ‘“*May I 
ask then of what you were cured?” ‘‘ Certainly; 1 was cured of my 
faith!” 





A ¥ew months ago a Cingalese witness appeared in the Supreme 
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Court, Queensland. He was questioned as to what form of oath he 
considered most binding on his conscience. He could not explain satis- 
factorily whether hanging on to a cow’s tail, or cutting a cock’s head 
off, or calling on Buddha to snuff him out eternally if he lied, would 
have the most effect on him; but then he was sworn at the Police Court, 
and of course there was a precedent for his form of oath. ‘‘ How was 
he sworn at the Police Court?” asked the Crown Prosecutor. ‘* Oh,” 
replied the interpreter with irresistible sang-froid, ‘“‘he say he lick a 
Bible.” This shows how thoroughly the intelligent foreigners appreciate 
our most solemn forms of binding a man’s conscience. In Cooktown 
some years ago, when the heathen Chinee was scarcely as subdued as 
now, a witness from the Flowery Land was being sworn ina case. He 
was a white-washed colonial, and had plenty of cheek. When asked 
how he would be sworn, he replied: ‘‘ Oh, I me no care; clack ’im saucer, 
kill ’im cock, blow out ’im matchee, smell ’im book—(a truly British form 
of oath)—allee same.” The sacred character of an oath shines out 
touchingly from these solemn records. 

‘** My friend, are you prepared to die?” said a ministerial-looking 
man to a gentleman who sat next to him in a horse-car. ‘‘ Good gracious, 
no!” exclaimed the gentleman, terribly alarmed. ‘‘ My policy ran out 
last Monday, and I am now on my way to have it renewed!” and, 
jumping up, he violently pulled the bell-strap. 





In the good old times—when Quakers were worse persecuted in this 
country than are even Freethinkers to-day—several Quakers were 
indicted under the Conventicle Act for a riot. The Lord Mayor Starlin 
directed the jury to find the Quakers guilty of rioting. The jury di 
not believe that the Quakers had been rioters, and acquitted them, where- 
upon the Lord Mayor and Recorder committed the whole of the jury to 
Newgate. Mr. Justice North did not so commit himself by committing 
the jury on the first trial of Messrs Foote and Ramsey, but, ‘possibly 
regretting his inability to lock up the jury, he was content to forthwith 
imprison in Newgate the then unconvicted prisoners. 








Prize Puzzles. 


Tue Rules for Competition were printed in the July number of Our Corwar. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My right shall not long be bereft 
Of the right already held by my left. 
1 


Collectors love me, cabinets hold me. i 
9 
I wrote a well-known German Grammar. 
3. 
Are you? 


I am but too familiar to the present Parliament. 


5 


I am one, and never double. 
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My ices are everywhere known. 
I sharpen others, but never myself. 


My origin has set the world a-quarreling. 








ANAGRAM. 
The most appropriate anagram for WILLIAM James Ramsey. 
REBUS. 
The heart of a cat entirely rescind, “ 
Put the heart of a dog in its place ; 
Let the head of the terrible tiger of Ind 
The assemblage in order embrace. 
To this add what years never fail to confer ; 
"Twill a residence place in your sight, 
Where poets have sung of bliss without care, by 
Though I can’t say [ think they are right. 





WORDS TO SQUARE: Port, Mitton. 
ANSWERS. 
DovusLe Acrostic. 
Ww Vv 
O O 
MovemenT 
ANEMONE 
New §8S 
Proem: The “ builder” is Mr. Mason, who proposed the resolution in 
favor of Woman Suffrage. Ace 
ANAGRAM. a 
The following are all good : 
Ill: am I to go free, O. W. E. G.—Zexren Homespun. 
I will go free, game too.—UTILE. 
To gaol! I feel grim woe.—StTeentz. 
I? O tie or gag me, fellow.—Sureps. ' 
To foe: Will I go meagre P—HAnnIBAL. j 


CHARADE: Maypole. 
Bovuts-Rives. 
The foliowing is the best : 

The British flag is known and feared on many a foreign beach ; 

Such is the tale our Jingoes all dogmatically teach. 

They say it scares the nations all as doth the bull a rag, 

And John Bull, bounce, and bunkum on to every speech they tag. 

bree AULD REEKIE. 

Toran Marks PossiBtez, 32 —Utile, 30; Zekicl Homespun, 26; Winton, 
26; Coour de Lion, 22; Shreds, 21; Auld Reekie, 18; Old Tom, 18; 
Hannibal, 18; Coriolanus XXIII., 10. 





To CoRRESsPONDENTS.—CceuR DE Lion: Your answer to the Acrostic is 
very neat, but does not fit the lights —Wintoy : Thanks. 
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A GREEK LEGEND. 
(Concluded from page 121.) 
BuT a few weeks passed over ere the trial of Perseus came. For 
Polydectes, being an evil man, plotted against the bold youth who 
had defied him, and when one of his councillors whispered to 
him: “Send the boy away with charge to bring you back Medusa’s 
head, and you will never see him more,” Polydectes lent a ready 
ear, and rejoiced that he might thus rid him of his foe. 

Then he called Perseus to him, and praised his strength and 
courage, and the skill of his cunning hand, till the young man’s 
heart beat high at the words of praise. And presently Polydectes 
grew silent, and once or twice he sighed heavily, and then turned 
aside, saying: “No; to ask him would be sending him to his 
death.” Then Perseus flushed, and cried aloud: “O King! is 
that aught you would have done? Lo! Iam here; send me!” 
But Polydectes answered craftily, as a man curbs back a willing 
horse while he spurs it secretly: “ Nay, my brave boy, but I 
spake in thoughtlessness and in folly. No mortal man may dare 
the toil that lies heavy on my soul.” Then Perseus threw himself 
at the king’s feet, and said: “ Now, by Zeus who sits on high 
Olympus, and by the sacred head of my mother saved from the 
water by your mother’s son, tell me your will, O king, and I will 
do it or die in the attempt.” 

Then shot an evil glance forth from the eyes of Polydectes, 
and he said: “I accept your oath. Know that I yearn for the 
head of Medusa the Gorgon, once the fairest of all fair women, 
whose locks are now of hissing serpents, and whose eyes turn to 
stone all who dare to meet them. What say you, Perseus the 
gallant ? Will you keep the oath you have sworn, or will you 
spit on your slave-mother’s head ?” 

Now the cheek of Perseus had turned pale when he heard of 
the king’s wild errand, but at the last words of jeer and scoff he 
sprang to his feet and spake, for the spirit of Pallas Athene was 
in him, and his father Zeus gave him courage and a man’s heart : 
“Yea, king, cruel and deceitful, I will keep my oath and the 
honor of my mother’s sacred head. And when I return with the 
head of the Gorgon we will see if death has robbed the Medusa- 
eyes of their power.” 
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And he turned and went out proudly, and going to the temple 
of Pallas Athene he kissed his mother lovingly, but told her no 
word of his errand, and wended his way down to the sea, and 
there he took ship and sailed to Samos, and climbed to the high 
cliff whereto Pallas Athene had come, and he cried aloud across 
the sea : 

“Pallas! Pallas Athene! hear me. In the hour of my sorest 
need I cry to thee for help!” And seven times he cried aloud, 
and seven times no answer came to him, save the seamew’s shriek 
and the lapping of the waves below. Then Perseus cried aloud 
no more, but sat patiently waiting, his face covered with his hands. 
And presently a cool wind blew upon his face, and looking up he 
saw the mighty Goddess gazing at him with her keen grey eyes. 

Then her voice came like music to his ears: “Lo! Perseus of 
Argos, I am come at your cry, and the hero’s path lies open before 
you. Long is the way and many the dangers ere you reach the 
spot where Medusa lies in pain ; and when you reach her you 
must meet the worse danger of her eyes that turn all living things 
to stone. And now I must arm you for the conflict. Bind on 
these winged sandals, the sandals of Hermes, which shall bear 
you swift as the heron and straight as the shaft of Diana. And 
gird on the sword that comes from Olympus, which Hephaistos 
has tempered in his smithy. And on your head place this cap of 
darkness, the wearer of which can be seen by none, so that you 
may approach the Gorgon or ever she knows you are there. And 
on your arm bind fast my brazen shield that reflects all things 
faithfully and cannot lie, and when Medusa is near, lift up your 
shield as a mirror and gaze therein, and strike at the image you 
shall see. Then wrap the accursed head in my sacred goatskin 
and hie thee back to Seriphos, and place arms and head in my 
temple there, when Polydectes shall have taken his fill of gazing 
thereon.” 

And with these words she vanished, and Perseus binding on 
sandals, and sword, and shield, sprang into the air and flew for- 
wards, as the sandals bore him swiftly above the sea. 

So for many a day he journeyed, and bore hunger and thirst, 
and heat and bitter cold, until at length he reached the awful 
spot where Medusa lay in pain, and dropped softly through the 
uir behind her that he might not see her eyes. Then he walked 
slowly round, gazing at his shield, till he saw her face reflected 
therein, and her locks of venomous snakes, and her awful eyes 
of anguish and despair. And shuddering, he struck full at her 
bare white neck, and the snakes’ heads fell down hissing, and the 
foul black blood poured forth, and he caught the head up and 
wrapped it in the goatskin hurriedly, and sprang aloft, hard- 
breathing, into the air. 

Now how Perseus travelled homewards again, how he saved a 
fair maiden from a huge sea-dragon, how Polydectes and his evil 
counsellors gazed at Medusa’s head and were turned to stone, how 
he took his mother home and kept her in high honor till her 
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death, how he fought against tyrants, and slew all evil beasts, and 
gave peace and safety to the people, you may all read in the grand 
old Grecian tale. So he lived nobly and died calmly, and left his 
story to be loved by all who admire brave daring, and generous 
deeds. 





And now, boys and girls, which do you like the better of the 
twain who were “ drawn from the waters”? “They are not real 
people,” I hear someone say. That is true. Yet a long time ago 
the Jews believed in the story of Moses, and the Greeks in that of 
Perseus, equally well. To us they are both legends, but one has 
in it the cruelty and the superstition that made the Dark Ages in 
Europe, while the other is full of the hatred of evil and the love 
of courage, of self-devotion, and of parents, that made the name 
of Greece so glorious in the history of the world. 

ANNIE BESANT. 








A Messane from France. 
——+>- 
M. RENAN, the great French sceptic, lately addressed to French 
boys some words on culture, and on the value of life, that may be 
good for English lads and lasses. He told them: 


“In modern society progress is the work of cultured reason. 
In former times a kind of spontaneous genius, aided by the rude- 
ness of manners and the ignorance of the masses, created those 
great political and religious developments to whose consequences 
we are even now in many respects subjected. Barbarism it was 
that built in the past. It built with a solidity never again to be 
equalled, heavy, majestic, inconvenient, and durable edifices—too 
durable, even, for they soon became troublesome to those who 
had not built them, and often they imposed themselves too much 
upon the future. Henceforth cultured reason alone will build. 
It will rear edifices of lighter construction, but they will be the 
easier to modify, less massive, and, at the same time, less tyran- 
nical for those who are to come after us. The complaint is often 
made that force has become the sole queen of the world. It 
should be added that the great force of our days is the culture of 
the mind to all degrees. Barbarism is irrevocably vanquished 
because everything tends to become scientific. Existing societies 
cannot count only, as did those of the past, upon the hereditary 
qualities of a few chosen families, upon tutelary institutions, 
upon political machinery, the framework of which was often 
worth morethanits men. Individual culture has with us become 
a necessity of the first rank. What was formerly looked for from 
hereditary descent, from the traditions of families and associa- 
tions, will now have to be done by education. .... Liberty is 
apparently an alleviation ; in reality it is a burden. Herein lies 
its true nobleness. Liberty demands and compels; it augments 
the sum of efforts imposed upon each individual. Look then 
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upon the life before you as something grave and full of respon- 
sibility. Is that a reason to think yourselves less favored by fate 
than those who have preceded you? Quite the contrary, my 
young friends. Never say, like the murmurers spoken of by the 
Prophet of Israel, ‘Our fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
teeth of their children are set on edge.’ Yours is the good part, 
and I see a thousand reasons to envy you, not only because you 
are young, but because you will see what we cannot see, you will 
know what we are anxiously searching after, you will possess the 
solution of many of the political problems regarding which we 
still hesitate because facts have not yet spoken with sufficient 
distinctness. Your age precludes hesitation. No one trembles at 
the entrance into life. You are starting on your career with a 
blind belief in the value and delight of that which lies before 
you. Wiser men than I will warn you that what your youthful 
ardor assumes is an illusion. For my part, I confess that is not 
my feeling. The life which lies before you as an unknown and 
limitless region, I have traversed. I no longer look forward to 
anything very unexpected. That limit which seems to you so 
distant, I see close at hand. Well, with my hand on my heart, | 
can tell you that this life, which it has become the fashion to 
malign, has been found by me good, noble, and worthy of the 
zest that you feel for it. Your only illusion is to think it long. 
No; it is very short. But I assure you it is good to have lived. 
.... When people complain of life it is because they demand 
impossibilities. There is but one basis for a happy life, the search 
for the good and the true. You will be content with life if you 
use it nobly, and if you are therefore content with yourselves. 
That is the true law.” 








Real Heroes. 





* Lives of great men all remind us we can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time.” 


JOHN MILTON. 
PART I.—YOUTH. 

It was well for England that at the time of her heroic struggle 
against the despotism of Charles I. and his ministers she was 
aided by the poet. It was well for her that into the scale of 
liberty John Milton cast the weight of his great intellect, of 
his high-souled enthusiasm for all good. One of the chief traits 
in his character was his love of liberty. Even during the 
peaceful happy years of student life that separate the period of 
his youth from that of his manhood, he proved that liberty of 
conscience was dearer to him than worldly prosperity. 

Having taken his M.A. degree at Cambridge he refused to 
remain in the University and hold a fellowship according to 
his father’s wishes, for to do this he must have become a priest 
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of the Church of England, have sworn belief in some things 
that he felt to be false or doubtful, and have submitted to a 
tyranny of thought that ill suited his free nature. 

“ He who would take orders,” wrote Milton, “must subscribe 
slave, or take an oath withal.” Many a meaner nature was then, 
as now, content to barter truth in exchange for a life of selfish 
ease. Not so Milton. Choosing the better part he left Cam- 
bridge, and for five years lived in his father’s country house 
at Horton, about twenty miles from London. Much of the 
knowledge that gave richness and power to Milton’s language 
was gained during these five years of earnest and varied self- 
culture. At Horton he made constant and loving study of the 
greatest Greek, Latin, English, and Italian authors, indulged his 
strong passion for music, read history, and studied mathematics. 

Now and again this pleasant student life was varied by a 
journey to London, in order to visit theatre or concert, to enjoy 
a talk with sympathetic friends, to buy new books. At Horton 
Milton wrote his earlier poems, “ I] Penseroso,” “ L’Allegro,” 
“Comus,” and “Lycidas,” creations full of quaint imagery and 
graceful fancies. Yet even through these lighter poems of his 
happy youth there runs an undercurrent of deep feeling, of 
earnestness verging on melancholy, suggesting a mind capable 
of dealing with graver subjects, and some passages in “ Lycidas” 
prove that the author’s sympathies were already tending towards 
Republicanism, the only form of government possible as the 
ideal of one who was both poet and patriot. 

The period of Milton’s youth closed, in true poet-fashion, with 
a journey into Italy. There, whilst enjoying delightful inter- 
course with some of the chief Italian poets and men of letters, 
news from England roused him like a trumpet summons to duty. 
In the land of his birth a great and grave crisis was at hand. A 
common danger had united many of the noblest hearts, the finest 
intellects of England, in close and solemn league against the 
threefold tyranny of Charles Stuart, Laud, and Strafford. 

Milton was then just beginning to indulge in visions of a grand 
poem that was to bear his own name and that of England through 
the coming centuries. But, hearing of the fiery ordeal through 
which his countrymen were passing, he laid aside for awhile all 
personal ambitions, and devoted himself for many years to the 
service of England and of Liberty, two names that in his great 
profound mind were fast becoming blended into one sublime and 
inspiring ideal. “I considered it dishonorable,” said Milton of 
himself, “to be enjoying myself at my ease in foreign lands, 
while my countrymen were striking a blow for freedom.” 

In Florence he had talked with Galileo, then old, blind, and 
a prisoner in his own house by order of the Inquisition. One is 
glad to know that these two met—the old man who, on account 
of his great discoveries had suffered cruel and remorseless perse- 
cution at the hands of a tyrannical priesthood, and the young 
poet-reformer, who was about to do fierce battle against tyranny, 
both priestly and secular. 
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Sight and speech of the aged martyr for truth and science’ 
sake can scarcely fail to have added fresh fuel to the fire of 
hatred already burning in Milton’s heart, against all who dared 
assail liberty or suppress truth. Henceforward youth, and the 
golden dreams of youth, were at an end for Milton. When he bid 
farewell to the balmy air and blue skies of Italy, he exchanged 
the poetic ambitions, the fair imaginings of his earlier years, for 
the grand realities, the heroic struggles against tyranny and in- 
justice that render his middle-age the most glorious period of his 
life. For twenty years he fought with the bravest in defence of 
England’s freedom. Not that he ever shed human blood. All 
his fighting was done, not with sword, but with pen, a weapon 
that he knew how to wield better than any Englishman then 
living. For full twenty years the author of “L’Allegro” and 
“Comus” wrote no poetry, only prose, yet such prose as might come 
from the pen of a great poet. In Milton’s prose writings there isa 
richness and power of language, a profound purity of ideal that we 
find again in metrical form in “ Paradise Lost” and in “Samson 
Agonistes.” But the prose works are to many even more attractive 
than are the poems, by reason of the deep human sympathies that 
impart to them a life, and warmth, and color lacking in the 
poems, grand and beautiful as these are. The prose writings are 
the passionate outpourings of a great heart, aflame with indigna- 
tion at wrongs inflicted not on itself alone, but on all humanity. 
One by one Milton hurled his intellectual thunderbolts at the 
various forms of political, priestly, and social tyranny, which like 
so many serpents had coiled themselves around England’s liber- 
ties ; one by one, as fresh wrongs excited his indignation, he sent 
forth, in the form of pamphlets, eloquent pleas in behalf of a 
vaster freedom for his countrymen, until his stern voice had ut- 
tered indignant protest against almost every form of injustice 
that then disgraced England. 

As we read these pamphlets, the two centuries that have 
elapsed since Milton wrote them seem in magic fashion to have 
vanished. It is as though a living voice, at times solemn and 
earnest, at times indignant and wrathful, were speaking to us, 
heart to heart, of wrongs pressing sorely and heavily, not on John 
Milton and his fellows, but on Englishmen and women alive 
to-day. J. 

(To be continued.) 








Domestic Poets. 
————_>——_ 
THE ST. BERNARD DOG. 
Many visitors to Switzerland regard with peculiar interest the Mount of 
St. Bernard, celebrated as the birthplace of the wonderful dogs of that 
name. It was there, in a monastery, that they originated, and there they 
performed those heroic deeds which will ever reflect glory on the canine 
race. When the winter storms were raging over the mountain-tops, per- 
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haps the roar of a falling avalanche sounding in the distance, then the 
monks sent out their faithful allies to the rescue of lost travellers. When 
the guide had wandered from the track, and, in despair, resigned himself 
to death, hope returned at the sound of the dog’s welcome bark, for his 
sagacity never failed, and he never mistook the road, even amidst storms 
and darkness. There was even hope for the unfortunate who, sitting down 
to rest, had been covered with a thick drift of snow, for the dog’s keen 
scent came to his aid, and his willing paws soon scraped away the fleecy 
covering that would, ere long, have been his shroud. It is known that one 
of these noble animals, Barry by name, was the means of saving forty 
lives. How many of us could show such a glorious record for a life’s 
work P 

There are two varieties of St. Bernard, the long-haired and the smooth- 
coated. Both are equally large, handsome, and dignified, but the former 
has also an appearance of rugged grandeur irresistible to an artist’s eye. 
The colors are black and white, fawn and white, and fawn. Of course, a 
large dog like this is an expensive pet, and I have never had the good 
fortune to own one. Several in the neighborhood are on “speaking 
terms ” with me—that is, they wag their tails when we meet, and graciously 
allow me to pat them. But I should think the St. Bernard is in general 
rather reserved and slow to make friends, though very faithful and true to 
anyone he becomes attached to. The advances of other dogs, whether 
friendly or hostile, are usually treated with silent contempt by this real 
‘* friend of man.” KE. D. Fryer. 
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Dvrine the summer season, when all who can betake them to the water, 
but too many persons lose their lives by drowning. Two ladies, last 
month, were bathing at Bray, Ireland, when one of them, Miss Wilson, 
got out of her depth and sank. A brave lady named WuytTe was passing, 
and she immediately plunged in, without stopping to undress, swam out 
to the drowning girl, and supported her in the water till help arrived. 


All boys and girls should learn to swim, not only because of the plea- 
sure and the safety it brings, but because a good swimmer may save many 
@ precious life, and may so be a useful and honored member of society. 


Another name that must find mention here is that of FLORENCE KEBBLE, 
a little girl of only ten years of age. She was playing with two younger 
brothers on the banks of a canal, and one of them, two years old, fell into 
the water. The little girl jumped in after him, but the current carried 
him away under a bridge. Instead of standing and screaming, the sensible 
child scrambled out of the water, ran down the bank past the bridge, 
jumped in again—the water was breast high—and pulled the baby out. 
There is a plucky little girl for vou. 

We have had a brave woman and a brave child; now for three brave men. 
A lunatic asylum caught fire, and as the house was old, it blazed away 
furiously. The inmates cried and screamed for help, and two brothers 
named Assorr and a man named WEBBER were roused from sleep and 
jumped up and ran to help. One of the brothers found a ladder, and was 
up on the roof as fast as his limbs could carry him, bringing down women 
who were there screaming helplessly in terror. The other broke a door 
open below, and made his way up till the brothers met in their life-saving 
work. And, after saving three women clustered in a window, Mr. Webber 
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joined the Abbotts, and they all toiled away together in the smoke and 
flame and falling masonry. 


While there are such brave men, women, and children in the world, 
is not M. Renan right in telling boys and girls that life is a good and 
beautiful thing ? 








Puzzles. 
i med 
PICTURE PUZZLE. 


(TO BE READ INTO WORDS.) 


named Gertrude, 


One day my 


& or Ger for short, 


ran away, 









and had to run as hard as [ 


could to 
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Puzzles. 


My mother said: U should 


me 








wr 
and then she could not play such tricks in future. 





CHARADKES. 
My first of mother earth is part, 

i Whose bosom oft contains my second ; 
My whole’s a keen and subtle art, 

Yet fair in love and war is reckoned. 

{My first is of two syllables. | 
My first supplies porters with bread ; 
My second is found in the earth; 

My whole travels over the sea, 

O And is scarce to be equalled in worth. 


PUZZLE LIST OF FLOWERS. 
(1) A domestic animal falling. (2) A rich marriage. (3) Embrace 
fear. (4) A woman’s shoe. (5) Two girls’ names. (6) A tree and a 
wine. [This list counts as one puzzle. | 








REBUS. 

Reverse the name of a thing you often open, and you will have the 
fonrth part of an acre of land. = 
' NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 

In how many ways can eight men be placed side by side ? 

A dog pursues a hare. ‘I'he haro gets a start of 50 of her own leaps. 
The hare makes 6 leaps while the dog makes 5, and 7 of the dog’s leaps 
are equal to 9 of the hare’s. How many leaps will the hare take befure 
she is caught ? 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
PicturRE Puzz.E. 
This is the best story : 
Tom’s Revenee.—In a village in Norfolk lived an old soldier, who was 
very crabbed and sour. The boys all hated him, and used to ridicule 
him, especially one, Tom Brown, whom he had beaten several times, and 
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who said he’d ‘‘ pay him out.’’ One morning, when the snow was deep, 
they made the ugliest snow-man they could, put an old hat on his head, 
and a wooden sword in his hand; and Tom took an old broom and pre- 
tended to fight him, running him through, and executing a war-dance on 
his fallen remains. Suddenly he felt a hand on his shoulder, and looking 
round he saw the schoolmaster, who said to him: ‘Tom, you have 
grieved me very much. I thought you knew it was wrong to return evil 
for evil, and would it not have been much kinder to have tried to make 
peace, instead of thus ridiculing the poor old man? I know he is sour, 
but he is also old and feeble. Come now, Tom, will you promise me to 
try and not ridicule him any more?” And Tom hung his head, and went 
home heartily ashamed of himself.—ScuEneREZADE. 
Cuaravdes.—Glowworm. Lighthouse. 
RexussEs.—Gipsey—pig, yes. Rabbit. 
CRACKED sive. 
(1) If John can do a piece of work in 2 days, he can do } in 1 day. 
», James a 3 1 
$+3=>3,= what John and James can do in 1 deer, w orking together. 
. they can do the whole in §, = 1) days. 


Answer = 1} days. 


. 


(2) Let 4a = one part. 
*. Da = the other part. 
. 42 + Dar =< 90. 
Ix == 90. 
a= 10. 
4a = 40, = one part. 
dx = D0, = other part. 
Answer = 4() and 50.—Youne Marnematicran. 

Totat Marks PosstBue, 32.—Scheherezade, 32; Young Mathematician, 
32; Ottilie, 28; Firefly, 28; Unknown (Leeds), 28; Our Corner Man, 28; 
Fontonore, 28; Buzz-Buzz, 27 ; Robinson Crusoe, 24; Floss, 24; Myosotis, 
24; Albigeoise, 24; Mabel, 24; Iconoclast, 18; Pussy, 16. ‘s 

To CorreEsponpENts.—A young correspondent sends answers from 
Leeds with no name attached; he or she must forward name, please.— 
Iconoctast: All living things that are not plants are animals. Fishes are 
animals quite as much as land-animals. 

Youne Forks’ Puzzie-Corner RvLes. 

Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answ ers to any 5 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 190 and 191. Each “nut” cracked 
gains twice as many marks as one of the other riddles. Each must 
choose a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 
may try for the yearly prizes of 3 books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year. 
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